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SHORTLY  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  members  of  the  Mission 
in  China  requested  that  a deputation  of  the  Board  visit  the  field 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  South  Fukien  Synod  in  January, 
1946.  It  was  felt  that  the  repeal  of  the  extra-territorial  arrangements, 
(see  The  Background  Situation)  which  had  been  in  effect  since  the 
beginning  of  missionary  effort,  together  with  the  return  of  peace, 
created  a quite  wholly  new  situation  which  called  for  full  discussion 
on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  Board  at  home  with  leaders  of 
the  Chinese  Church.  Discussions  had  taken  place  in  the  South  Fukien 
Synod  with  regard  to  the  new  relationships  which  should  be  estab- 
lished between  the  Church  and  the  Mission.  It  was  felt  that  decisions 
of  this  kind,  which  might  affect  the  work  of  our  missionaries  for 
decades  ahead,  should  not  be  made  without  the  full  understanding 
and  active  participation  of  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  There  were  also  problems  related  to  the  reconstruction  of 
properties  neglected  or  damaged  during  the  war  and  several  new 
projects  which  needed  to  be  considered. 

It  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  arrange  for  the  visit  of  a deputation 
as  early  as  January  of  this  year  and  it  was  proposed  that  such  a visit 
be  planned  for  the  autumn.  The  situation  with  regard  to  transportation 
was  so  uncertain  that  even  that  seemed  difficult,  but  tentative  plans 
were  made  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1946.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  of  which  our  South  Fukien  Synod  is 
a constituent  part,  made  plans  for  the  first  meeting  in  nine  years  of 
a representative  group  of  leaders  in  Nanking  the  first  week  in  October. 
An  invitation  was  extended  to  Boards  related  to  this  Church  to  send 
representatives  to  this  meeting  and  the  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  others  made  arrangements  for  deputations  to  attend  this 
Conference. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  irnportant  matters  were  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  was  felt  that  some  one  or  two  others  of  the  Board  beside 
the  Secretary  for  China  should  compose  the  deputation  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Sub-Committee  on  China,  Dr.  Milton  Stauffer,  and  the 
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Rev.  B.  M.  Luben,  Field  Secretary,  were  designated.  Late  in  the  spring 
it  became  apparent  that  Dr.  Stauffer  would  not  be  able  to  go  and  the 
Rev.  Anthony  Van  Westenburg,  of  Scotia,  New  York,  newly  elected 
Chairman  of  the  China  Committee,  was  chosen  to  take  his  place.  At 
the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  it  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Luben  should  not  make  the  trip  at  this  time  and  the  Rev. 
John  C.  Van  Wyk,  of  Alto,  Wisconsin  was  designated  to  take  his 
place.  Unfortunately,  it  developed  that  Mr.  Van  Wyk  was  unable 
to  leave  his  church  at  the  time  and  due  to  transportation  complications  , 
it  was  too  late  to  substitute  someone  for  him. 

A sailing  became  available  in  the  middle  of  August  and,  on  very 
short  notice,  the  two  members  of  the  deputation  left  their  homes 
and  started  on  the  six  weeks’  voyage  for  China.  As  it  turned  out,  this 
was  most  providential,  for  no  other  sailing  that  could  have  been 
secured  would  have  brought  the  deputation  to  China  in  time  for  the 
Nanking  Conference.  The  representatives  of  two  of  the  American 
Boards  did  not  arrive  in  time.  Now  that  the  visit  has  been  com- 
pleted, we  of  the  deputation  are  convinced  that  it  was  most  provi- 
dential that  we  should  have  been  in  China  when  we  were.  As  the 
story  develops  we  feel  that  this  will  be  clear  to  the  members  of  the 
Board.  Both  members  of  the  deputation  have  collaborated  in  prepar- 
ing this  report,  but  the  sections  on  "Visit  to  Amoy”  and  "The  Property 
Situation”  are  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Van  Westenburg.  The  other 
sections  were  written  principally  by  Dr.  Shafer. 
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^Le  (iSacLg^rouncl  Situation 


Repeal  of  "Unequal  Treaties” 

There  are  two  or  three  important  elements  of  the  situation  in 
China  today  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  consideration 
of  our  missionary  program.  The  first  of  these  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  the  Preface— the  discontinuance  of  the  extraterritoriality  arrange- 
ments that  had  existed  from  the  early  days  of  modern  contacts  between 
China  and  the  West.  The  repeal  of  what  the  Chinese  have  called 
these  "unequal  treaties”  has  both  resulted  from  a changed  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  people  toward  the  West  and  produced  a new  psy- 
chology. Under  these  old  treaty  arrangements,  Westerners  living  in 
China  were  under  their  consuls  and  subject  to  suit  and  trial  only 
under  their  consular  courts.  They  had  a privileged  status  and  were 
on  a basis  different  from  their  Chinese  neighbors.  Furthermore,  under 
this  system  foreign  concessionary  areas  were  developed,  such  as  the 
International  Settlements  of  Shanghai  and  Kulangsu.  Here  the  foreign 
residents  created  their  own  governments,  their  own  police  force  and 
other  public  services.  While  the  missionary,  certainly  in  recent  times, 
did  not  rest  upon  his  special  status  and  did  not  press  his  rights  under 
the  prevailing  treaties,  he  could  not  escape  dealings  in  matters  of 
property  with  the  foreign  consuls  and  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
arrangements.  Psychologically  he  could  not  escape  his  position  as 
an  alien  living  under  a privileged  status.  While  this  did  not  prevent 
the  Chinese  Church  from  developing  as  an  independent  institution 
and  as  a part  of  Chinese  society,  it  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  missionaries 
and  missionary  institutions,  — indeed  it  had  been  brought  into  being 
by  these  — and  could  not  entirely  escape  from  its  relationship  to  a 
group  of  people  who  were  not  Chinese  and  not  under  the  lav/s  of 
the  country. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  a detailed  account  of  the  repeal  of 
the  treaties  which  had  established  this  system,  but  it  had  become 
apparent  before  the  war  that  with  the  development  of  a strong  central 
government  in  China  and  the  growth  of  a normal  national  self-con- 
sciousness, the  time  had  come  for  the  adjustment  of  existing  arrange- 
ments. The  taking  over  of  the  International  Settlement  in  Shanghai 
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by  the  Japanese  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  situation.  As  the 
war  broadened,  and  China  became  an  ally  in  the  world  war,,  the 
change  became  inevitable. 

This  change  has  had  a profound  effect  upon  the  whole  situation. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  addressing  some  of  the 
missionaries  in  Chungking  immediately  after  the  repeal  of  the  treaties 
had  been  announced,  said  in  effect,  ','You  are  no  longer  outsiders,  but 
fellow-workers.”  In  other  words,  missionaries  were  now  placed  on 
an  equal  status  with  their  Chinese  colleagues  .and  did  not  have  that 
barrier  to  overcome  in  their  relationships  with  the  people.  This  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  a distinct  gain  for  all  concerned.  It  is  natural  that 
it  should  have  brought  about  also  a change  in  the  attitude  of  church 
leaders.  At  a conference  in  Chungking  held  shortly  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  repeal  of  the  treaties.  Dr.  Djang  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  Church  must  now  become  a true  Chinese  Church,  in 
full  control  of  its  own  affairs. 

It  was  evident  to  anyone  at  all  in  touch  with  the  situation  that  this 
new  development  would  very  considerably  affect  the  missionary 
movement  in  China.  The  aim  of  the  Missions  from  the  beginning 
was  to  help  create,  under  God,  an  independent,  self-supporting  and 
self-governing  Church.  In  this  they  had  been  successful  to  a marked 
degree.  In  our  own  area  in  China  the  Church  from  the  beginning  had 
been  independent  and  self-governing,  and  in  the  years  just  prior  to 
the  war  had  attained  almost  complete  self-support.  But  it  was  never- 
theless clear  that  new  arrangements  needed  to  be  worked  out  for 
relating  the  work  of  the  missionaries  and  the  schools  and  hospitals 
to  the  Church.  At  a later  point  in  our  report  we  shall  discuss  the 
decisions  made  during  our  stay  in  Amoy,  but  at  this  point  we  are 
principally  concerned  with  the  repeal  of  extraterritoriality  as  an 
element  in  the  background  situation  in  which  we  must  do  our  work. 
As  we  have  already  indicated,  it  means  that  the  foreign  missionary— 
we  wish  we  could  drop  the  word  "foreign”— actually,  as  well  as 
psychologically,  has  his  center  not  in  the  country  from  which  he 
comes  but  in  the  Church  and  community  in  which  he  lives.  This,  of 
course,  has  been  so  all  along,  in  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  make  it  so, 
but  now  it  has  become  so  in  fact.  He  and  his  work  and  his  institutions 
must  now.  be  actually  and  completely  identified  with  the  Chinese 
Church  and  the  Chinese  community.  This  is  an  immense  gain  which, 
if  properly  used,  should  greatly  advance  the  purpose  and  aim  of 
Missions.  It  should  result  in  a de-foreignizing  of  Chinese  Christianity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  and  thus  in  a more  complete  integration 
of  Christianity  with  Chinese  culture,  without  which  Christianity  can 
never  hope  to  win  China. 
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The  Internal  Conflict 


The  second  element  of  importance  is  the  political  and  military 
struggle  between  the  Communists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Kuoming- 
tang  government  on  the  other.  It  was  apparent  that  the  struggle  be- 
ween  these  two  groups  for  the  complete  control  of  China  was  only 
being  held  in  abeyance  by  the  war  and  would  have  to  be  faced  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  ended.  This  has  proven  to  be  true.  The  effort  at 
mediation  in  which  Americans  have  played  so  large  and  commendable 
a part  seems  to  have  been  of  no  avail.  There  were  many  who  felt  that, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  effort  was  futile,  but  no  one  can  be  sorry 
that  the  attempt  has  been  made.  No  one  wants  civil  war,  but  the 
majority  of  the  people  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  no  other  way  but  to 
fight  it  out.  There  is  a good  deal  of  opinion  that  the  Communists  have 
been  deliberately  dragging  on  the  discussions  in  the  belief  that,  as 
time  went  on,  conditions  in  the  Central  Government  would  gradually 
deteriorate  and  thus  work  to  their  advantage.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
compromise  or  agreement  is  possible  between  a recognized  govern- 
ment and  a group  within  the  country  which  maintains  its  own  army 
and  insists  upon  its  own  areas  of  local  government;  especially,  since 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Communists  do  not  intend  to  alter,  in 
any  essential,  these  two  elements  in  the  situation,  for  which  they  alone 
are  responsible. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  try  to  discover  what  the  situation  in 
Communist  areas  actually  is  and  what  the  ideas  of  the  communist 
group  really  are.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  favorable  comment, 
particularly  in,  the  United  States,  with  regard  to  the  government  in 
communist  areas,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Central  Government. 
There  has  been  a disposition  in  some  quarters  to  point  to  social 
achievements  under  the  Communists  and  regard  the  movement  as 
one  of  liberal,  agrarian  reform  and  not  a true  communist  movement 
at  all.  It  is  our  conclusion,  after  such  investigation  as  we  were  able 
to  make,  that  the  movement  is  a true  communist  movement,  following 
closely  the  ideology  of  Sovietism,  and  not  different  from  it  except  in 
comparatively  unimportant  details. 

One  important  tenet  of  Soviet  doctrine  is  that  the  achievement  of 
the  ultimate  goal  of  Communism  is  the  only  governing  factor  in 
morality  and  all  methods  are  justifiable  as  intermediate  steps  toward 
the  ultimate  good.  In  China  this  takes  the  form  of  a professed  loyalty 
to  the  democratic  principles  of  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  an  apparent  readiness 
to  practice  them  where  required  to  win  the  necessary  support.  Not 
only  are  they  not  practiced,  where  they  are  in  control,  but  one  of  the 
negotiators  was  frank  enough  to  say  in  a public  address  that,  of 
course  they  were  prepared  to  follow  the  democratic  process  as  an 
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interim  program,  but  that  when  they  actually  got  into  power  the 
monolithic  principle  of  Sovietism  would  be  carried  out. 

They  profess  a tolerance  in  matters  of  religion.  In  some  places  the 
Church  is  still  allowed  to  carry  on  a precarious  existence.  But  some  of 
them  have  quite  frankly  said  that,  of  course,  Christianity  and  Com- 
munism were  incompatible.  We  have  evidence  of  the  destruction  of 
churches  in  communist  territory  and  even  Buddhist  temples  have 
been  desecrated  and  Buddhist  worship  forbidden.  One  method  of 
accomplishing  this  purpose  is  by  what  is  called  by  them  the  democratic 
process.  The  method  is  to  stir  up  the  people  to  demonstrate  outside 
the  church  and  thus  the  church  is  made  to  discontinue  in  accordance 
with  the  spontaneous  ( ! ) will  of  the  people.  There  is  one  report, 
that  is  believed  to  be  trustworthy,  that  in  one  place  a poster  was  put 
up  portraying  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Communism.  The  cartoon 
was  in  the  form  of  a series  of  fortifications  which  had  to  be  taken. 
The  Kuomingtang  and  capitalism  were  depicted  as  trenches  on  the 
edge  of  the  fortification,  while  the  main  citadel  was  reserved  for 
Christianity.  We  have  not  been  able  to  check  this  report,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth,  since  it  is  in  harmony  with  their 
general  attitude. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  land  reforms  that  have  been  brought 
about  under  Communism.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  reforms  have 
taken  place,  but  usually  the  method  is  confiscation.  In  some  cases  it 
is  done  by  the  much  vaunted  "people’s  court”.  A public  hearing  will 
be  held  before  one  of  these  courts  and  a carefully  packed  courtroom 
will  cry  out  against  the  party  whose  land  is  be  taken  and  so  the  con- 
fiscation follows  an  expression  of  the  public  will. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  such  benefits  as  have  come  to  the  people 
in  communist  areas  have  resulted  from  highly  repressive  measures, 
in  harmony  with  Sovietism  everywhere,  and  communist  control  of 
China  as  a whole  would  appear  to  be  undesirable.  Nevertheless,  the 
inefficiency  and  corruption  manifested  by  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  govern- 
ment has  been  so  marked  since  the  return  of  the  government  to 
Nanking  as  to  alienate  a large  section  of  the  public.  It  is  clear  also 
that  the  government  is  not  free  from  oppressive  police  methods 
incompatible  with  democracy.  Chiang  Kai-shek  himself  is  reliably 
reported  to  have  said  at  a recent  youth  gathering  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  Communism,  since  it  was  not  suited  to  Chinese  character- 
istics, but  that  he  was  afraid  of  corruption  in  his  own  party.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  less  "squeeze”  where  the  Communist  government 
is  well  organized,  than  under  the  Central  Government.  What  many 
liberals,  including  some  Christians,  would  prefer,  however,  is  a 
coalition  government  in  which  Communists  would  be  included,  be- 
lieving that  from  the  resulting  struggle  between  conflicting  ideologies 
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and  programs,  true  democracy  would  result.  There  is  some  hope  that 
when  the  newly  adopted  constitution  is  put  into  effect  a more  truly 
democratic  government  will  develop,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one- 
party,  rightist  regime  now  in  power. 

While  all  of  this  has  its  eflfect  upon  the  economic  and  political  life 
of  the  country  as  a whole  and  is  not  without  great  significance  for 
the  future,  it  is  surprising  how  little  of  it  all  is  felt  in  South  Fukien. 
While  everyone  is  very  critical  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek,  government 
and  "squeeze”  among  certain  officials  in  the  Central  Government 
has  reached  a new  high  in  Chinese  history,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  has  been  great  improvement  in  local  government  in  an  area 
such  as  ours  in  South  Fukien.  Dr.  Searle  Bates  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  three-fourths  of  the  counties  in  China  are  now  being 
governed  by  college  graduates  instead  of  the  local  "gentry”  of  old 
China.  We  met  two  of  these  men  on  our  trip  up  in  the  North  River 
district.  While  their  government  is  still  far  from  efficient,  it  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  days.  There  is  a genuine  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  among  the  people  a growing  interest 
in  matters  of  government  and  a greater  readiness  to  abide  by  the  law 
than  heretofore.  Thus,  in  our  area,  where  there  is  practically  no 
communist  activity,  there  is  genuine  development,  local  government 
is  being  consolidated  and  one  can  be  more  hopeful  of  the  future  of 
China  under  a Central  Government  operating  in  accordance  with  the 
new  constitution. 

Inflation  anci  High  Prices 

The  most  serious  factor  in  the  present  situation,  and  one  that  most 
directly  affects  the  Missions,  is  that  of  inflation.  It  is  estimated  that 
prices  are  10,000  prewar,  while  exchange  is  at  present  fixed  at  *C.N. 
$3350  to  one,  as  against  2 for  1 before  the  war.  Prices  are  fan- 
tastic. A ton  of  coal  in  Shanghai  was  bought  for  the  Union  Church 
while  we  were  there,  at  a cost  of  C.N.  $989,000.  Food  averages  from 
C.N.  $6000  to  C.N.  $10,000  a day.  It  cost  us  U.  S.  50c  a mile  per 
person  on  our  trip  up  the  North  River,  due  to  the  abnormally  high 
wages  demanded  by  bearers  and  boatmen.  While  we  were  in  Shanghai 
a sister  Mission,  in  order  to  get  accommodations  for  its  missionaries, 
was  contemplating  purchasing  a house  of  modest  size  in  Shanghai  at 
a cost  of  U.  S.  $45,000.  The  Treasurer  of  this  Mission  stated  that  it 
was  costing  them  3 to  times  prewar  to  maintain  their  missionaries 
in  China. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  there  seems  to  be  little  possibility  of  abatement 
of  the  situation.  After  we  left,  the  black  market  in  American  dollars 
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jumped  from  C.N.  $4000  for  one  American  dollar  to  C.N.  $7,200  to  1. 
China’s  economy  is  shattered.  She  has  lost  her  world  market  in  silk 
and  tea  and  is  now  losing  her  market  in  tung  oil.  The  basic  com- 
modities in  China  are  rice  and  cloth;  shortages  and  price  fluctuations 
of  these  products  alfect  the  whole  economy  of  China. 

In  addition,  the  war  has  worked  havoc  with  the  transportation 
system.  Railroad  equipment,  which  was  not  blown  up,  is  now  old  and 
limited  in  quantity.  The  motor  roads  from  the  port  cities  were  des- 
troyed by  the  Chinese  in  their  "scorched  earth”  policy  and  have  not 
been  rebuilt.  Most  of  the  coal  and  many  of  the  necessary  raw  materials 
are  in  North  China  and  the  rail  line  is  now  cut  by  the  Communists, 
so  that  no  transportation  of  raw  materials  to  industrial  East  China  is 
possible.  Coastwise  shipping  is  utterly  inadequate  and  the  govern- 
ment has  forbidden  foreign  shipping  companies  to  operate  in  Chinese 
waters,  so  that  few  goods  can  be  moved  by  sea.  The  government  has 
recently  enacted  an  import  license  law  which  will  reduce  imports  to 
a minimum  and  is  encouraging  exports  in  order  to  stabilize  its 
currency  and  to  stimulate  native  industries,  but  little  industrial  activity 
is  going  on.  While  we  were  in  Shanghai,  two  or  three  factories  closed 
for  lack  of  raw  materials.  Meanwhile,  the  government  continues  to 
print  new  money  and  officials  make  huge  profits  in  exchange  trans- 
actions. In  this  respect  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  China  is  very 
disquieting. 

Greater  Appreciation  of  the  Missionary 

One  very  favorable  factor  is  a greater  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  Missions  than  has  heretofore  been  apparent.  The  work  which  was 
done  by  the  missionaries  up  to  and  during  the  war,  the  very  substantial 
relief  measures  carried  out  and  the  aid  given  to  China  by  our  country 
during  the  war  and  subsequently  in  the  Marshall-Stuart  negotiations, 
have  all  had  their  effect  in  developing  a very  friendly  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  toward  missionaries  and  missionary  work. 
Not  a small  part  of  this  changed  attitude  is  due  to  the  members  of  our 
own  Mission  who  stayed  through  the  war  and  endured  hardships  with 
their  Chinese  colleagues,  particularly  Dr.  and  Mrs.  De  Free,  Mr. 
Angus,  Miss  Broekema  and  Dr.  Eckerson  who  were  there  when  the  war 
ended.  Furthermore,  the  return  of  the  missionary  immediately  after  the 
war  to  the  rigors  of  life  under  present  conditions  has  brought  a new 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  may ’seem  strange 
to  us,  but  many  Chinese  felt  that  the  American  missionary  probably 
came  to  China  to  improve  his  situation,  just  as  some  Chinese  migrated 
to  the  South  Seas  for  the  same  reason.  They  now  realize  that  the  real 
situation  is  quite  different,  that  missionaries  are  leaving  behind  com- 
forts and  in  some  cases  lucrative  positions,  to  return  on  a limited 
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income  to  share  the  hardships  of  life  with  their  fellows  in  China. 
This  has  brought  about  an  even  more  cordial  relationship  than  has 
heretofore  existed  and  has  opened  doors  of  opportunity  to  the 
missionary. 


Oke  flank 
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of  the  reasons  for  a deputation  to  China  at  this  particular 
time,  as  has  been  said,  was  to  confer  with  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  China  at  its  invitation  and  request.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  formed  by  the  union  of  bodies  related  to  fifteen 
different  Boards  and  Societies  and  is  the  most  broadly  representative 
of  the  churches  in  China.  While  the  larger  number  of  churches  related 
to  this  Church  are  of  the  Reformed-Presbyterian  tradition  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  England,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States,  there  are  also 
represented  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches  of  England,  the 
Congregational  Church  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Church 
of  Canada.  The  union  was  formed  about  twenty  years  ago  and  com- 
prises altogether  16  Synods,  87  District  Associations  (Classes)  and 
more  than  1000  organized  churches. 

The  faith  of  the  Church  is  set  forth  briefly,  yet  clearly,  in  the 
Doctrinal  Bond  of  Union,  which  affirms  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
Redeemer  and  Lord  on  whom  the  Church  is  founded,  the  acceptance 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  the  divinely 
inspired  word  of  God,  and  the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith 
and  duty,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Apostles  Creed  as  express- 
ing the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  common  evangelical  faith.  The 
Church  has  not  yet  formulated  a full  creedal  statement.  In  addition  to 
the  Bond  of  Union,  there  is  a carefully  formulated  statement  of 
"convictions”  and  the  message  of  the  Church  as  formulated  by  the 
Jerusalem  and  Lausanne  Conferences  have  also  been  adopted  by  the 
Church.  A commission  is  at  work  on  the  formulation  of  a creed,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  constitution  provides  that  any  constituent  Church 
on  entering  the  United  Church  may  retain  its  original  standards  of 
faith  until  such  time  as  the  United  Church  shall  formulate  a creed 
of  her  own.  Geographically  the  Church  is  widely  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  China,  from  Manchuria  in  the  north  to  Kwangtung 
and  Hainan  in  the  south. 

Our  own  Church  in  South  Fukien  is  one  of  the  Synods  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  It  in  turn  is  the  product  of  the  work  of  three 
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Missions,  the  English  Presbyterian,  the  London  Mission  (Congrega- 
tional) and  our  own.  The  work  of  our  Mission  and  that  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  was  united  from  the  beginning  but  the  churches  of  the 
London  Mission  were  not  incorporated  into  the  South  Fukien  Church 
until  the  year  1919- 

During  the  war  years,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
was  unable  to  meet.  Part  of  the  Church  was  in  occupied  China  and 
part  in  free  China.  The  Manchurian  Synod,  for  example' was  cut  off 
from  the  Church  of  Christ  for  fourteen  years.  A Provisional  Council 
was  set  up  in  free  China  at  Chengtu  while  the  office  in  Shanghai  in 
occupied  China  continued  to  function  under  an  Emergency  Directing 
Committee. 

The  meeting  of  the  Church,  held  at  Nanking,  October  7 to  11, 
which  we  went  to  attend,  was  thus  the  first  representative  meeting 
of  the  whole  Church  in  nine  years.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  travel, 
which  are  hard  for  us  to  imagine  in  our  well  developed  country,  all 
but  five  of  the  sixteen  Synods  were  represented.  There  were  twenty- 
four  regular  delegates  and  fifteen  representatives  from  British  and 
American  Mission  Boards.  Altogether  there  were  between  fifty  and 
sixty  present. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  our  impressions  of  this  inspiring  gathering. 
There  were  reports  of  the  situation  in  the  various  areas,  full  accounts 
of  the  border  mission  and  the  Yunnan  mission,  home  mission  projects 
of  the  Church  in  which  Chinese  and  missionaries  work  side  by  side 
as  members  of  a staff  under  the  direction  of  the  Church,  and  in  which 
our  Board  shares  through  special  appropriations.  There  were  addresses 
by  the  Mayor  of  Nanking,  the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  the 
American  Ambassador,  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Stuart,  former  President  of 
the  Christian  Yenching  University.  There  were  devotional  addresses 
and  periods  of  prayer  every  day. 

Some  of  the  addresses  are  worthy  of  comment.  A Shanghai  busi- 
ness man,  Mr.  Samuel  Ing,  gave  the  address  of  welcome  to  the 
visiting  deputations  from  England  and  the  United  States.  Here  are 
some  sentences  from  his  very  moving  address:  "It  is  truly  a great 
fellowship  that  we  have  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China.  I doubt 
if  there  is  anything  like  it  in  the  whole  world  of  Christian  organiza- 
tions, — fifteen  denominations  cooperating  in,  with,  and  through  a 
Church  which  in  turn  is  a result  of  the  work  of  these  cooperating 
churches.  We  have,  during  the  past,  met  under  varying  circumstances, 
but  I believe  we  have  never  met  in  quite  the  same  way  that  we  are 
meeting  here  today.  (He  then  mentioned  the  hardships  through  which 
our  several  nations  had  gone  during  the  long  years  of  war— nine  years 
for  China.)  Who  would  dare  to  say  but  that  God  has  brought  us 
together  here  for  a great  cause,  for  a great  purpose,  which  is  none 
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other  than  the  evangelization  of  China:  to  bring  the  Chinese  nation 
into  the  household  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  tasks  before  us  are 
too  great  for  us  to  carry  out  alone.  We  need  your  help;  we  need  your 
help  in  a continuous  stream  of  missionary  personnel  from  your 
churches  in  evangelistic  work,  in  school  work,  in  hospital  and  health 
programs.  Our  church  membership  is  not  large,  even  though  we  have 
one  third  of  the  Christian  population  in  China,  yet  the  task  before 
us  and  the  opportunities  at  hand  are  so  great  that  we  implore  your 
continued  help,  to  stand  by  us  for  the  great  cause  that  we,  as  Chris- 
tians, represent.” 

The  Mayor  of  Nanking  represented  the  Government  of  China  at 
the  meeting  and  gave  an  extended  address.  He  told  something  of  his 
upbringing  in  a Christian  school  and  said  that  whatever  services  he 
had  been  able  to  give  the  nation  had  been  entirely  due  to  Christian 
teaching.  He  sketched  the  history  of  Christianity  in  China  and 
reminded  us  that,  including  the  Nestorian  period,  Christianity  had 
a history  of  1000  years.  He  expressed  surprise  that  in  spite  of  this 
and  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  was  a Christian  and  Generalissimo 
Chiang  and  hundreds  of  others  in  the  present  government  are  Chris- 
tians, Christianity  is  still  regarded  as  a foreign  religion  and  has  not 
yet  become  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  China.  He  felt  that  in  order 
to  meet  this  situation,  ^Christians  had  to  pull  together  more.  He  said 
that  it  was  hard  to  understand  how  the  Church  could  be  so  divided 
in  view  of  the  demands  of  the  nation  upon  the  Church  at  this  time. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  nation  needed  Christianity  today;  Chris- 
tians should  not  look  askance  upon  politics  but  should  take  an  active 
part  in  political  life.  He  quoted  the  Chinese  proverb  that  "The  bad 
can  be  eliminated  only  by  increasing  the  element  of  the  good”  and 
pointed  out  that  if  we  keep  the  good  forces  in  society  by  themselves 
they  will  not  affect  the  bad.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  Church  must 
take  its  responsibility  for  the  nation  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  must 
unite  and  reach  out  into  public  life. 

The  Conference  divided  into  three  sections  to  discuss:  1.  The  Life 
and  Work  of  the  Church,  2.  The  Church  and  Education,  and,  3. 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  Cooperating  Boards  and 
Churches.  The  recommendations  of  these  groups  were  considered 
by  the  whole  Conference  and  adopted  in  final  form.  The  report  on 
the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Church  contained  a number  of  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Church. 
It  emphasized  the  need  of  the  Church  to  purify  and  deepen  its  life 
and  stressed  attendance  upon  the  services  of  worship,  the  observance 
of  family  prayer,  private  devotions  and  Bible  study.  It  stressed 
evangelism  and  made  various  recommendations  for  the  developing 
of  preaching  missions  in  each  Synod.  It  recommended  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a Board  of  National  Missions  to  have  direction  of  the  three 
missions  now  carried  on  by  the  Church  and  other  missions  to  be 
established.  A large  section  of  the  report  was  given  over  to  a discus- 
sion of  Christian  nurture,  preparation  for  Church  membership  and 
preparation  for  Christian  marriage  and  the  Christian  home.  Other 
parts  of  the  report  had  to  do  with  Youth  Work,  the  Ministry  of 
Healing  and  Christian  Stewardship.  The  discussion  in  connection 
with  this  report  revealed  that  the  Church  in  China  is  fully  aware  of 
the  great  mission  of  the  Church  and  the  essential  qualities  of  life 
required  if  that  mission  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  scope  of  the  report  on  Christian  Education  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  quotation:  "Educational  Work  includes:  1.  General  educa- 
tion, primary,  middle  and  higher;  social  education,  such  as  religious 
and  audio-visual  education,  literacy,  adult,  child  and  health  education 
and  Christianizing  the  home;  2.  Theological  education,  that  is  Theo- 
logical Seminaries  and  Bible  Schools  etc.” 

An  important  problem  discussed  was  the  relation  between  the 
Church  and  educational  work.  Each  church  was  urged  to  establish  a 
primary  school  with  a strong  program  of  religious  education  and 
each  Classis  was  urged  to  organize  an  educational  committee  to 
"correlate,  promote  and  give  general  oversight”  to  the  work  of  the 
primary,  voluntary  and  social  educational  wjork  carried  on  in  the 
Classis,  and  each  Synod  similarly  was  asked  to  organize  a like  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  *middle  schools.  While  each  middle  school  is 
to  have  its  own  Board  of  Managers,  the  report  recommends  that  Synod 
should  approve  its  constitution  and  elect  the  members  on  the  Board 
representing  the  Synod,  after  nomination  by  Synod’s  Educational 
Committee.  A further  recommendation  calls  for  a Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  (Synod)  to  coordinate  the  educational  work  of  the 
whole  Church  and  to  act  as  the  liaison  body  between  the  educational 
work  of  the  Church  and  the  cooperating  Churches  abroad.  Provision 
is  also  made  to  have  representatives  of  the  educational  institutions  in 
Classis,  Synod  and  the  General  Assembly.  The  report  asks  the  co- 
operating Missions  to  continue  to  furnish  personnel  to  help  strengthen 
the  Christian  schools,  particularly  the  middle  schools,  and  recom- 
mends that  these  be  appointed  on  request  of  the  local  schools,  such 
requests  to  be  sent  through  the  Synodical  Education  Committee,  to 
the  Assembly  Education  Committee  and  thence  to  the  Boards. 

A large  section  of  the  report  contains  recommendations  for  main- 
taining the  Christian  life  and  witness  of  the  schools  and  for  recruiting 
students  for  the  ministry. 

The  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  cooperating 

*Middle  schools  are  equivalent  to  our  high  schools,  junior  middle  to  junior 
high  and  senior  middle  to  senior  high. 
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Boards  and  Churches  reflected  the  new  situation  in  China,  following 
upon  the  repeal  of  extra-territoriality.  The  findings  on  this  topic, 
together  with  those  in  education  discussed  just  above,  have  a definite 
bearing  upon  actions  taken  by  our  Mission  while  our  deputation  was 
in  Amoy.  These  will  be  included  in  our  recommendations  to  the  Board 
at  the  end  of  this  report.  The  general  spirit  of  the  report  will  be 
clear  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  general  statement  pre- 
ceding the  report: 

"The  Church  of  Christ  in  China  has  grown  out  of  the  work  of 
the  Chinese  churches  and  organizations  and  the  cooperating  Mission 
Boards,  and  was  officially  organized  in  1927  by  the  union  of  the 
existing  churches,  synods  and  district  associations.  The  autonomy 
of  this  Church  is  now  fully  recognized.  The  General  Council  notes 
with  satisfaction  the  increasing  integration  of  the  work  of  the 
Missions  with  that  of  the  Church  and  trusts  that  the  cooperating 
churches  and  Mission  Boards  will  continue  their  efforts  to  this  end. 
The  General  Council  is  convinced  that  these  developments  will  best 
further  the  cause  of  Christ  and  will  aid  in  the  speedy  evangelization 
of  China  in  this  new  day. 

"The  General  Council  considers  that  in  order  to  make  desirable 
adjustments  between  stronger  and  weaker  synods,  and  to  further 
over-all  church  development,  the  appointment  of  missionary  personnel 
and  the  allocation  of  financial  aid  should  be  requested  by  the  synods, 
a7td  granted  by  the  Mission  Boards  through  the  General  Assembly. 
It  is  recognized  that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  close  historical 
connection  now  existing  between  certain  synods  and  Mission  Boards, 
but  the  Council  would  urge  all  cooperating  Boards,  if  they  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  channel  personnel  and  funds  through  the  General 
Assembly,  to  inform  the  General  Assembly  of  contributions  of  per- 
sonnel and  funds  which  they  are  making  to  synods.” 

The  scheme  outlined  for  carrying  out  the  principle  stated  above 
calls  for  the  creation  in  China  of  a Joint  Conference  of  Board  repre- 
sentatives, composed  of  one  representative  of  each  Board  related  to 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Requests  for  personnel  or  funds  would  come 
from  the  local  Synod,  through  the  General  Assembly  office  to  this 
Joint  Conference,  which  would  allocate  these  requests  among  the 
several  Boards. 

Three  different  types  of  financial  grants  for  the  work  of  the  Church 
are  outlined  in  this  report: 

1.  Unconditional  grants  to  the  General  Assembly  for  such  use  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  as  may  be  voted  by  the  Assembly. 

2.  Grants  for  which  the  Board  concerned  proposes  a specific  use 
but  which  may  be  diverted,  after  consultation  and  agreement,  in  favor 
of  some  more  urgent  need. 
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3.  Grants  for  specific  purposes  which  may  not  on  any  account  be 
diverted  from  the  project  designated  by  the  sending  Board. 

Implications  for  Amoy  Mission 

The  actions  of  this  first  important  conference  of  the  Church  since 
the  war  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  work  of  our  Mission.  It 
looks  to  an  early  advance  to  the  third  stage  in  the  devolution  of 
responsibility  from  the  Mission  to  the  Church.  In  the  early  begin- 
nings, when  there  are  few  or  no  converts,  the  Mission  must  make 
all  decisions  and  initiate  all  types  of  work.  As  the  Church  on  the 
field  becomes  stronger  the  work  is  undertaken  in  cooperation  with 
the  Church.  As  in  the  case  of  our  situation  in  Amoy,  during  this 
period  the  Church  may  assume  full  responsibility  for  its  own  gov- 
ernment and  for  much  of  the  advance  work  in  the  establishment  of 
new  churches,  but  the  Mission  still  exercises  a sort  of  veto  power 
over  the  appropriation  of  funds  and  through  Boards  of  Managers 
exercises  a controlling  influence  in  the  work  of  schools,  hospitals 
and  other  institutions.  The  third  stage  is,  of  course,  an  extension  of 
the  whole  process  of  developing  a fully  autonomous  Church  on  the 
field.  When  this  point  is  reached  the  Church  will  become  the  supreme 
body  on  the  field  and  the  Mission  will  exercise  no  administrative 
functions.  All  matters  affecting  the  work  of  the  Church  will  be 
decided  by  the  courts  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  missionary  may 
participate,  but  the  decision  made  there  will  be  final  so  far  as  the 
field  is  concerned.  Institutions  may  have  a quasi-independent  status 
or  may  be  directly  controlled  by  the  Church,  as  may  be  decided,  but 
in  either  case  any  decisions  or  any  aspect  of  control  not  made  immedi- 
ately or  exercised  directly  by  the  local  Board  will  not  be  referred  to 
the  Mission  but  to  the  Church. 

This  whole  question  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  in  connection 
with  the  recommendations  which  we  are  making  to  the  Board,  but 
the  Nanking  Conference  points  to  direct  control  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  of  the  Church  not  only  of  all  work  immediately  related  to  the 
Church  but  of  institutions  as  well.  Furthermore,  it  looks  to  the 
General  Assembly  as  the  agent  for  channeling  to  the  local  Synods 
such  aid  in  personnel  and  funds  as  Boards  may  make  to  the  work  in 
China,  although  as  an  interim  process  it  recognizes  that  Synods  may 
have  direct  relations  with  home  Boards,  if  that  is  desired. 

A General  Estimate 

As  for  a general  estimate  of  the  Nanking  Conference,  we  were 
impressed  by  the  deep  spirit  of  consecration  manifested  throughout 
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the  meetings.  The  Church  in  China  is  strong  in  its  inner  life,  almost 
monastic  in  its  spirit.  It  is  weakest  in  its  contact  with  real  life  about 
it  and  in  its  application  of  the  Gospel  to  the  living  needs  of  China 
today.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Christians  number  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  and  unless  the  Church  is  strongly  tied  in  its  inner 
life  to  the  Source  of  life  and  inspiration,  unless  it  is  sturdily  grounded 
in  the  deep  principles  of  the  Gospel,  it  would  soon  be  overwhelmed 
by  its  environment.  In  this  process  the  outward  application  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  overlooked. 

We  were  also  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  ravages  of  war  had 
profoundly  affected  the  Church.  At  Nanking  they  were  only  just 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  cloud  had  lifted  and  that  the  Church 
was  again  free  to  act.  The  long  years  of  war  had  had  a numbing 
effect  upon  the  spirit.  They  had  steeled  their  minds  so  long  to  endure 
patiently  the  trial  and  hang  on  at  all  costs,  that  this  habit  of  mind 
had  become  fixed  and  only  now  was  a more  aggressive  and  positive 
spirit  beginning  to  show  itself.  In  December,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Christian  Council,  we  sensed  a new  spirit,  a determination 
to  reach  out  to  meet  the  new  situation  aggressively.  We  did  not  find 
this  so  apparent  in  October  at  Nanking. 


WE  RETURNED  from  Nanking  to  Shanghai  on  Saturday,  the 
12th  of  October,  and  on  the  following  Monday  we  went  by  a 
plane  of  the  Chinese  National  Airways  Corporation  to  Amoy.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  airplane  was  available,  for  coastwise  shipping  to 
Amoy  was  almost  unavailable.  We  should  probably  have  had  to  go 
to  Hongkong  and  transship  to  Amoy,  which  would  have  taken  a 
week  or  two,  depending  on  the  ships  available.  As  it  was,  we  left 
the  house  in  Shanghai  early  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  Kulangsu, 
the  island  across  from  Amoy,  by  noon  the  same  day.  The  actual  flying 
time  was  three  hours. 

The  Amoy  Mission  is  located  in  one  of  the  beautiful  areas  of 
China.  Had  our  pioneers  been  offered  a choice  of  location  in  which 
to  work,  they  could  not  have  made  a more  favorable  selection. 

The  harbor  of  Amoy  is  dotted  with,  islands,  on  one  of  which  lies 
the  city  of  Amoy.  The  city  of  Kulangsu,  also  on  an  island  and 
formerly  the  International  Settlement,  is  approximately  a half  mile 
distant.  For  centuries  Amoy  has  been  a strategic  port,  it  offers  a fine 
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harbor  for  foreign  trade  and  is  a natural  gateway  into  the  interior.  A 
broad  estuary  flanked  by  mountains  extends  westward;  twenty  miles 
inland  it  breaks  up  into  the  North  River,  the  West  River  and  the 
South  River.  Another  estuary  extends  northward  from  Amoy  toward 
Tong-an.  Our  mission  work  is  in  the  West  River,  North  River  and 
Tong-an  areas. 

For  many  years  the  center  of  our  work  was  at  Amoy  but  it  is 
currently  shifting  to  Changchow.  Kulangsu  and  Amoy,  .with  their 
historic  churches  and  large  congregations  and  Christian  institutions 
have  excellent  leadership.  While  there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done, 
future  mission  contacts  in  these  cities  will  be  largely  administrative 
and  our  residences  there  will  be  used  principally  for  vacations  and 
mission  meetings.  Changchow  is  now  the  natural  and  transportation 
center  for  the  district  work.  With  a new  hospital,  the  seminary, 
Talmage  College  and  large  churches,  it  will  be  the  hub  of  incoming 
and  outgoing  influence. 

Scenery 

The  scenery  of  South  Fukien  Province,  where  our  Mission  is  located, 
is  a continuously  changing  picture  of  great  beauty.  The  river  valleys 
are  tilled  from  the  river  banks  to  the  mountain  edges;  occasionally 
rice  fields  are  terraced  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Most  of  the 
land  is  irrigated  for  rice  cultivation  but  here  and  there  is  a small  dry 
field  of  sweet  potatoes,  soy  beans  or  sugar  cane.  The  farm  lands  show 
great  care-and  orderliness;  every  blade  of  grass  is  grazed  by  the  water 
buffalo.  One  of  the  amazing  things  about  China  is  that  these  lands, 
which  have  been  tilled  for  centuries,  continue  to  be  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. All  of  the  river  area  is  flanked  by  mountains  rising  some 
1,000  to  4,000  ft.  The  mountain  streams  are  carefully  guided  into 
the  rice  paddies;  after  the  work  of  irrigation  is  completed,  the  surplus 
trickle  finds  its  way  into  the  rivers. 

The  mountains  are  nearly  devoid  of  trees  for  the  Chinese  have  cut 
the  brush  for  firewood,  a scarce  commodity.  In  some  sections,  farmers 
deliberately  fire  the  mountain  grass  and  brush ; when  the  rains  come, 
the  ash  washes  down  into  the  rice  paddies  as  fertilizer.  In  other  sec- 
tions the  lack  of  trees  is  considered  a deterrent  to  the  tiger  population. 

Kulangsu  is  a beautiful  place  with  its  mansions  and  walled  com- 
pounds. In  the  fall  the  gardens  are  watered  daily  by  hand,  and  the 
poinsettias,  camellias,  hibiscus  and  bougainvillea  are  exotic.  The  even- 
ing air  is  often  heavy  with  the  scent  of  tropical  flowers. 

All  of  the  birds,  except  sparrows,  seem  unusual.  The  Mina  birds  are 
flashing  combinations  of  black  and  white,  the  crows  have  a white 
band  around  their  necks,  and  small  kingfishers  are  beautiful  combina- 
tions of  greens  and  reds.  The  buzzards  and  vultures  wheel  overhead 
in  endless  circles. 
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Camel-Back  Mountain  on  Kulangsu  is  the  conspicuous  and  unusual 
rock  formation  in  the  vicinity  and  it  is  most  aptly  named.  During  the 
war  the  Japanese  mounted  anti-aircraft  guns  on  its  summit.  American 
aviation  was  informed  about  these  guns,  so,  when  the  planes  came  in, 
they  flew  so  low  that  the  guns  could  not  be  depressed  into  range. 
Visitors,  who  continually  climb  Camel-Back  mountain,  seem  to  be 
magnified  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  as  the  observer  looks  at  them  from 
the  verandas  of  the  residences. 

The  estuary  is  broad  in  the  harbor  and  near  the  ocean  and  river 
and  fishing  boats  are  never  out  of  sight.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the 
peaks  of  the  inland  mountains  rise  majestically  toward  the  sky. 

Climate 

Amoy  lies  24°  north  of  the  equator;  the  southern  tip  of  Florida  is 
about  25°  north.  During  the  summer  the  sun  is  merciless;  in  the 
winter,  when  the  rainy  season  is  in  progress,  skies  are  overcast  and 
the  residences  often  acquire  a penetrating  chill. 

The  deputation  arrived  during  the  finest  climatic  conditions  of  the 
year.  From  the  middle  of  October  until  the  first  of  December,  there 
was  only  one  rainy  day.  The  clear  skies  and  sunny  days  gave  us  a 
prolonged  summer  and  excellent  traveling  conditions.  The  days  were 
invariably  warm,  the  nights  cool.  On  the  last  day  of  October,  after 
a six-mile  walk  over  a mountain,  we  went  swimming  in  a mountain 
river. 

Shanghai  in  September  was  delightful,  when  it  did  not  rain;  in 
December  it  was  otherwise.  Coal  at  $250.00  per  ton  (U.  S.  Gold) 
makes  heat  such  an  expensive  commodity  that  most  people  must  do 
without.  The  few  warm  buildings  which  we  entered  were  heated  with 
oil.  In  the  comfort  of  our  homes  during  winter  days,  we  should 
be  mindful  of  the  millions  in  China  who  will  have  no  heat  in  freezing 
weather,  except  that  given  off  by  a few  twigs  which  burn  long  enough 
to  cook  a pot  of  rice. 

Our  Journeys 

The  deputation  travelled  by  all  known  means  of  transportation, 
except  beasts  of  burden;  airplane,  ship,  train,  ricksha,  pedicab,  sam- 
pan, taxi,  truck,  victoria,  motor  ferry,  river  launch,  five  types  of  river 
boats,  bus  and  sedan  chair.  The  cost  of  travel  in  China  varies  from  a 
cent  a mile  to  fifty  cents  a mile.  River  transportation  is  inexpensive, 
while  travel  by  sedan  chair  with  a burden-bearer  involves  the  labor  of 
four  men  and  costs  fifty  cents  a mile.  The  demand  for  transportation 
is  so  great  that  all  facilities  are  overtaxed.  Airplane  travel  is  most 
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desirable  for  long  distances;  for  leisurely  travel,  the  river  boat  is  novel 
and  interesting.  , 

When  we  were  on  tour,  the  rising  hour  was  usually  4:30  to  5:00 
o’clock,  for  travel  begins  at  dawn  and  concludes  at  dusk. 

Before  the  war,  the  motor  road  from  Amoy  to  Leng-na  was  the 
key  to  rapid  transportation.  In  order  to  prevent  Japanese  penetration 
from  the  port  of  Amoy,  bridges  and  culverts  were  blown  up  and 
deep  trenches  were  dug  across  the  highway  for  a distance  of  approxi- 
mately 65  miles.  Although  this  road  and  the  proposed  railroad  into 
Chiangpeng  have  high  priorities  on  the  government  building  pro- 
gram, no  one  can  say  just  when  these  important  trunk  lines  will  be 
opened,  for  no  attempt  at  repair  has  yet  been  made.  From  Tsuithau 
to  Leng-na,  the  motor  road  of  forty  miles  is  open  and  in  use. 

The  travel  schedule  was  as  follows:— 


Aug.  17— Sept.  24  . . . Aboard  S.S.  Cape  Lilibeo 
Sept.  24— Oct.  6 . . . Shanghai 
Oct.  7— Oct.  12  . . . Nanking 

Oct.  13 Shanghai 

Oct.  14— Oct.  17  . . . Kulangsu 

Oct.  18— Oct.  20  . . . Changchow 

Oct.  21— Oct.  31  . . . Interior  trip  to  Leng-na 

Nov.  1 Changchow 

Nov.  2— Nov.  5 . . . Interior  trip  to  Sio-khe 

Nov.  6— Nov.  8 . . . Changchow 

Nov.  9— Nov.  11  . . . Kulangsu 

Nov.  12— Nov.  15  . . . Foochow 

Nov.  15  .......  . Kulangsu 

Nov.  16— Nov.  18  . . . Interior  trip  to  Tong-an 
Nov.  19— Nov.  29  . . ■ Kulangsu 
Nov.  30— Dec.  10  . . . Shanghai 
Dec.  11— Dec.  29  . . . Japan— Dr.  Shafer 

Dec.  16 San  Francisco— A.  Van  Westenburg 

Jan.  1 San  Francisco— Dr.  Shafer 


The  deputation  made  three  journeys  into  the  interior.  The  first  was 
the  trip  to  Leng-na.  Dr.  Shafer,  H.  M.  Veenschoten,  John  Muilenburg 
and  Anthony  Van  Westenburg  left  Changchow  at  dawn  on  Monday, 
October  21st,  1946.  The  first  forty  miles  were  covered  in  sedan  chairs 
in  one  day  and  three  hours  the  next  morning.  The  first  hour  in  a 
sedan  chair  is  an  experience  of  extreme  discomfort.  As  the  day  wears 
on  the  traveler  becomes  accustomed  to  the  swaying  and  to  the  pace 
of  the  bearers.  The  journey  is  broken  by  rest  periods  at  the  end  of  each 
hour  and  by  walking.  One  can  express  only  admiration  for  these  hardy 
chair  bearers,  and  their  pace  is  deceptive  until  one  tries  to  keep  up 
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with  them.  The  deputation  camped  the  first  night  in  the  parsonage  at 
Lengsoa  and  arrived  at  Tsuithau  at  the  bus  station  at  10:30  the  next 
morning.  The  bus  driver  was  very  good.  The  ascent  and  descent  of  a 
4,000  ft.  mountain  were  packed  with  thrills ; with  a mountain  on  one 
side,  a two-thousand  foot  drop  on  the  other,  the  driver  would  come 
out  of  a hairpin  turn  and  hit  a 10  ft.  bridge  exactly  in  the  center.  An 
agnostic  would  become  prayerful  on  this  journey. 

On  reaching  Leng-na,  we  were  assigned  to  rooms  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Fagg  Memorial  hospital.  We  had  all  of  our  meals,  except 
breakfast,  on  Miss  Green’s  veranda.  Wednesday  was  filled  with  fact- 
finding and  interviews,  including  one  with  the  local  consistory. 
Leng-na  is  a very  important  place  in  our  mission  program;  it  should 
be  a strong  demonstration  center. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  Classis  meeting  at  Se-oan,  we  left 
Leng-na  by  river  boat  on  Thursday  morning,  October  24th.  Since  the 
river  was  not  navigable  beyond  Chinthau,  we  walked  over  the  moun- 
tain to  Ganchoh,  a distance  of  six  miles.  Word  had  been  sent  ahead 
for  a boat  to  transport  us  from  Ganchoh  to  Se-oan,  but  on  our  arrival 
there  we  were  informed  by  the  pastor  that  martial  law  had  been  de- 
clared because  of  sporadic  raids  of  the  bandits,  so  no  boats  were  per- 
mitted to  operate  after  dark  or  to  leave  in  the  afternoon.  Therefore 
we  camped  in  the  church  at  Ganchoh  and  became  the  objects  of  great 
curiosity  to  the  children  of  the  village.  About  sixty  of  them  followed 
us  down  the  street  and  were  intensely  interested  in  such  gadgets  as  a 
light  meter,  a pair  of  colored  glasses  and  a jackknife.  While  we  were 
having  our  evening  dinner  in  the  courtyard,  boys  from  the  primary 
and  junior  middle  schools  began  coming  through  the  doorway  until 
the  whole  courtyard  was  filled  with  them;  they  were  quiet  and  well- 
behaved  but  curious.  Members  of  the  deputation  felt  the  language 
barrier  here  as  keenly  as  at  any  point  in  the  visit  in  China,  but  John 
Muilenburg,  with  his  fine  quality  of  enthusiasm,  got  the  boys  singing. 
We  responded  by  singing  "America”  and  "How  Beautiful  for  Spa- 
cious Skies.”  Pastor  Chee  and  Principal  Lin  of  Leng-na,  who  were 
accompanying  us  to  the  Classis  meeting,  addressed  the  youngsters 
briefly  before  they  filed  through  the  door  into  the  night.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  eager  faces  of  young  China  around  that  table  in  the 
light  of  a peanut-oil  lamp. 

On  Friday  morning.  Dr.  Shafer,  Veenschoten,  Muilenburg,  Chee, 
Lin  and  Van  Westenburg  boarded  a boat  for  Se-oan  which  we  reached 
in  the  afternoon.  The  brethren  of  the  Classis  suspended  their  activi- 
ties to  join  us  in  a cup  of  tea.  They  assigned  us  to  very  special  quar- 
ters in  the  parsonage,  and  gave  us  the  best  of  their  equipment.  The 
secretary  of  the  Synod  of  South  Fukien  addressed  a public  gathering 
in  the  evening,  and  all  of  us  were  assigned  important  places  on  the 
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Saturday  program.  Dr.  Shafer  gave  one  of  his  magnificent  addresses  in 
the  morning,  Van  Westenburg  conducted  a conference  in  the  after- 
noon, Muilenburg  preached  at  a public  gathering  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Veenschoten  did  some  of  the  interpreting  and  advised  the  members  of 
the  Classis  in  their  proceedings.' One  of  the  high  points  of  the  session 
of  the  Classis  at  Se-oan  was  the  ordination  of  Pastor  Lin.  After  a 
successful  business  career,  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry  and  has 
served  as  preacher  at  the  Se-oan  church  for  four  years.  Though  he 
faces  a hopeless  economic  situation  he  still  chose  ordination  an'd  a 
career  in  the  church.  Both  of  his  grandfathers  were  pioneer  pastors  on 
Kulangsu.  The  Classis  meeting  was  a rare  experience  in  Christian  fel- 
lowship; the  deputation  lived  and  ate  with  the  Chinese  pastors  and 
elders  and  was  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  leader- 
ship of  the  church. 

Monday  morning  we  embarked  by  special  boat  to  Changping  accom- 
panied by  fourteen  members  of  the  Changping  church,  who  had  spent 
Sunday  at  the  Classis  meeting.  We  used  the  entire  afternoon  for  an 
inspection  of  institutions  in  the  town.  The  local  doctor  entertained  us 
at  dinner  and  was  very  helpful  in  arranging  details  of  the  visit.  The 
magistrate,  a keen  young  man,  expressed  appreciation  for  all  American 
help  for  China  and  requested  the  deputation  to  build  a hospital  in 
Changping.  There  are  70,000  people  in  his  county  and  there  is  no 
hospitalization  of  any  kind.  Changping  will  be  an  important  motor- 
road  and  railroad  center  in  the  future. 

The  journey  from  Changping  to  Hwa-an  was  delightful.  Our  boat 
carried  a cargo  of  paper  and  twelve  passengers ; because  of  dangerous 
waters,  there  was  no  canopy  overhead.  During  the  day  we  shot  72 
rapids;  some  of  them  were  simple  and  gave  the  passengers  the  sensa- 
tion of  sliding  down  hill  in  water,  others  were  dangerous.  Only  the 
incredible  skill  of  the  boatman  kept  our  craft  from  being  hurled 
against  sharp,  protruding  rocks.  After  completing  the  journey  we 
were  told  that  many  boats  have  cracked  up  in  these  rapids  and  have 
spilled  their  cargo  and  passengers  into  the  stream.  The  boat  boys 
introduced  us  to  the  delightful  experience  of  chewing  a joint  of  sugar 
cane.  Since  Veenschoten  had  remained  at  Sei-On  for  the  rest  of  the 
Classis  meeting,  Shafer,  Muilenburg  and  Van  Westenburg  completed 
the  journey  to  Changchow.  We  camped  in  the  church  at  Hwa-an,  the 
town  which  harbored  Talmage  College  during  a part  of  the  war  period, 
when  Changchow  became  untenable.  The  following  morning  we  set 
out  to  walk  to  Sinhi,  since  the  river  is  riot  navigable  from  Hwa-an  to 
Sinhi.  The  ascent  was  gradual  and  fascinating,  we  passed  over  an 
ancient  stone  bridge,  saw  rice-hulling  machines  operated  by  water 
power,  and  looked  upon  magnificerit  country.  The  traffic  of  burden 
bearers  was  very  heavy;  tiles,  rice  and  kerosene  were  being  transported 
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northward,  paper  was  being  carried  southward  on  the  backs  of  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls.  In  the  shadow  of  the  summit  rock  of  the 
mountain  stood  a huge  banyan  tree.  It  brought  forth  from  a member 
of  our  party  the  thought,-— "The  shadow  of  a mighty  rock  within  a 
weary  land.”  We  were  accompanied  on  this  mountain-climbing  tour 
by  students  and  young  travelers  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  opportunity 
to  converse.  John  Muilenburg  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter  kept  us 
informed. 

At  Sinhi,  Muilenburg  made  arrangements  for  a boat  for  the  last 
stage  of  the  journey.  We  walked  up  into  the  village  to  the  hill-top 
church  and  while  we  were  looking  at  the  building  two  women  and 
two  boys  approached.  One  of  the  women  was  gasping  for  breath  and 
was  without  doubt  a tuberculosis  victim.  They  opened  the  church  for 
us  and  we  went  inside.  With  the  assistance  of  a former  Talmage  col- 
lege student,  as  interpreter,  we  conversed  with  them  and  had  prayers. 
Then  we  returned  to  the  boat  and  they  to  their  homes.  We  slept  aboard 
the  large  river  boat  that  night,  and  after  an  uneventful  day’s  journey, 
we  reached  "Pussycow”  in  the  afternoon.  Here  Henry  Poppen  had 
rickshas  and  burden'  bearers  waiting  for  us  for  the  journey  to  Chang- 
chow. 

After  a day  spent  in  writing  up  notes  and  resting  our  weary  legs 
from  the  descent  of  the  Sinhi  mountain,  we  started  on  our  second  in- 
terior journey  to  Sio-khe  on  November  2nd.  The  members  of  the  depu- 
tation, accompanied  by  Dr.  Poppen,  travelled  the  thirty-three  miles  to 
Sio-khe  in.  one  day,  in  sedan  chairs.  Dr.  Saw,  superintendent  of  the 
hospital,  met  us  and  arranged  quarters  for  us  in  one  of  the  unoccupied 
residences.  On  Sunday  morning  we  attended  church  service,  at  which 
the  new  pastor  preached  his  initial  sermon.  After  leaving  the  church, 
we  inspected  the  Women’s  Bible  Training  Institute,  where  an  im- 
pressive piece  of  work  is  being  done  by  the  superintendent.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon,  we  made  inspection  of  the  hospital  and  had  tea  with 
Dr.  Saw.  Monday  morning,  the  deputation  inspected  the  primary 
schools,  government  schools  and  interviewed  some  educational  lead- 
ers. A feast  was  given  in  honor  of  the  deputation  by  the  church, 
school  and  hospital  people.  At  its  conclusion,  we  were  escorted  by 
our  hosts  and  hostess  to  the  river  bank  and,  after  appropriate  farewells, 
our  chartered  boat  left  for  Changchow.  We  arrived  after  a day  and  a 
half  of  down-stream  travel. 

The  third  interior  journey  was  to  the  Tong-an  area.  The  trip  was 
made  by  river  launch  and  by  bus.  Dr.  Koeppe,  Miss  Holkeboer,  Dr. 
Shafer  and  Mr.  Van  Westenburg  made  this  journey.  The  excursion  to 
Tong-an  oifered  an  interesting  study  in  human  relationships  as  well  as 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  educational  and  church  situations.  The 
return  of  Dr.  Koeppe  to  the  area  where  he  had  spent  many  years  of 
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work  permitted  us  to  observe  many  touching  scenes.  The  schedule  of 
preaching  and  of  social  and  inspection  engagements  was  carefully 
planned.  The  school  at  Tong-an  under  the  competent  Principal  Bei, 
is  an  excellent  institution.  The  two  churches  in  which  we  preached  had 
good  leadership,  and  one  of  them  is  planning  a new  building.  On  one 
of  the  nights  in  Tong-an,  there  was  a tiger  scare ; this  gave  Dr.  Koeppe 
a fine  opportunity  to  tell  us  some  of  his  inimitable  tiger  stories.  The 
travel  to  and  from  Tong-an  and  the  stay  there  occupied  three  days. 

At  Changchow  the  deputation  inspected  the  hospital  site,  Talmage 
College,  the  Government  Normal  School,  a vocational  school,  the 
primary  schools,  the  Seminary,  and  the  Union  Hospital.  Changchow 
afforded  opportunities  to  preach  in  the  First  Church  with  a congrega- 
tion of  1200  persons,  and  to  attend  Classis  meeting. 

In  Amoy  members  of  the  deputation  visited  the  principal  churches 
and  preached  in  several  of  them.  Inspection  was  made  of  the  Yok-tek 
Middle  School,  Yok-tek  Primary  School,  the  Boys’  Primary  School 
and  Hope  Hospital.  Dr.  Shafer  also  addressed  the  Christian  Youth 
group  at  the  Amoy  University.  The  historic  First  church  of  Amoy 
requested  the  deputation  to  convey  its  greetings  to  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  to  the  General  Synod. 
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Talmage  College  at  Changchow 

The  school  site  on  a hill  overlooking  the  city  is  magnificent.  It  is 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  because  of  this  the  life  of  the  school 
centers  around  the  school  program.  During  the  war,  the  college  carried 
on  in  temporary  buildings  at  Hwa-an.  At  that  time,  troops  were  oc- 
cupying the  school  buildings  in  Changchow,  and  U.  S.  army  officers 
were  living  in  the  residences. 

The  Dormitory— This  building  was  extensively  damaged  by 
bombs,  one  of  which  blew  out  the  entire  roof  and  sections  of  the  third 
floor.  Interior  walls  were  also  damaged.  Another  bomb  fell  on  the  side- 
walk, spattering  the  walls  and  columns  with  shrapnel.  The  cornices 
and  gutters  have  not  yet  been  repaired,  though  some  repairs  had  to 
be  made  before  the  building  could  be  used  by  the  students.  Conges- 
tion is  a real  problem.  Five  resident  students  are  crammed  into  each 
small  room,  leaving  only  enough  space  in  which  to  turn  around.  One 
hundred  fifty  students  are  living  in  quarters  in  the  city.  The  college 
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needs  the  second  dormitory  which  is  called  for  in  the  architectural 
plan. 

The  Central  UNiT—There  is  an  open  space  between  the  class  room 
buildings  for  the  central  unit;  the  urgency  of  its  construction  may  be 
noted  in  the  fact  that  this  unit  is  considered  essential  for  the  operation 
of  a school  of  400.  Talmage  now  has  an  enrollment  of  630.  Tem- 
porary open-air  class  rooms  have  been  erected  near  the  chapel,  a part 
of  which  has  been  partioned  off  for  class  room  space.  Some  of  the 
sections  have  50  to  60  students ; this  is  obviously  not  conducive  to  the 
best  education. 

EQUIPMENT—Desk  equipment  is  battered  and  worn.  Kerosene 
lamps  are  used  for  study  light.  One  coolie’s  time  is  entirely  occupied 
in  carrying  water  from  the  college  well.  Dr.  Holleman  recently  pur- 
chased in  Manila  a power  plant  which  will  provide  power  for  light 
and  water  at  the  college,  Union  Hospital  and  the  residences. 

1800  panes  of  glass  were  broken  by  bomb  blasts;  very  few  have 
been  replaced  and  some  window  frames  are  still  boarded  up.  The 
prospect  of  replacing  glass  alone  is  a staggering  burden  for  the  school. 
The  few  remaining  screens  are  rusted  and  valueless.  As  this  is  malaria 
country,  no  school  nor  residence  should  be  without  screens.  Trim, 
doors  and  sash  need  paint  or  preservative  treatment.  Toilets  were  re- 
cently installed  on  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  dormitory  at  a 
cost  of  C.N.  $700,000.00. 

Kulangsu 

Yok-tek  Middle  on  Kulangsu  is  an  outstanding  girls’  school.  Its 
educational  standards  are  high,  the  buildings  are  in  first  class  condi- 
tion, and  the  equipment  is  the  best  we  saw  anywhere;  it  even  has 
laboratory  equipment.  Miss  Holkeboer  and  Miss  Chen  have  developed 
a top-grade  school.  Most  of  the  alumnae  have  married  well  and  are 
an  excellent  source  of  annual  support. 

Yok-tek  Primary  buildings  need  extensive  repairs  and  remodeling. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  school,  using  a 
part  of  the  present  plant. 

The  Boys’  school  has  an  excellent  modern  building,  but  some  in- 
terior decorating  is  needed, 

Leng-na 

In  a community  which  is  education-conscious  and  which  supports 
six  schools,  our  school  showed  excellent  discipline.  The  building  is 
known  as  the  Dorothy  and  Oliver  Cobb  Memorial.  It  is  badly  worn, 
the  floors  shake,  the  walls  and  woodwork  show  long  and  hard  usage. 
Some  carpentry  and  decoration  could  put  it  in  good  usable  condition. 
The  equipment  is  badly  worn  and  battered. 
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Changping 

The  school  adjoins  the  church.  Its  property  is  fairly  good;  a little 
carpentry  work,  some  whitewash  and  paint  would  satisfactorily  con- 
dition it.  Equipment  is  badly  worn  and  shows  long,  hard  usage. 

Sio-khe 

The  main  school  building  is  of  brick  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
mission  area.  The  adjoining  class-room  buildings  in  native  style  are  in 
poor  condition.  Desk  equipment  is  hardly  fit  for  use. 

Changchow 

Both  primary  schools  are  of  good  standing  in  the  community.  The 
buildings  show  the  effect  of  long  use  without  repair  or  replacement 
of  equipment.  The  city  has  been  the  center  of  much  disturbance,  first 
by  the  communist  occupation,  then  by  Japanese  bombing.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  schools  take  an  active  part  in  the  program  of  the  local 
churches. 

Tong-an 

The  school  building  is  in  excellent  condition  and  reflects  the  ability 
of  an  able  administrator,  who  obtains  student  cooperation  in  the  care 
of  the  property. 

The  Seminary 

The  Seminary  buildings  are  owned  by  the  Fukien  Synod  and  are 
located  in  a village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Changchow.  The 
buildings  are  still  occupied  by  Union  hospital.  Extensive  bomb  dam- 
age occurred  on  the  veranda  and  roof  of  the  dormitory;  this  has  not  yet 
been  repaired.  Another  bomb  spattered  the  front  of  the  classroom 
buildings  with  shrapnel.  All  glass  was  shattered  and  none  has  been 
replaced;  some  window  frames  are  covered  with  paper  which  gives 
the  appearance  of  windows.  When  the  hospital  moves  out,  the  build- 
ings will  need  overhauling  and  decoration  and  wood  treatment.  Our 
share  will  be  one-third  of  the  cost. 

Residences 

Leng-na— The  mission  residences  are  on  a high  hill.  It  was  formerly 
the  execution  ground  and  was  considered  valueless  as  real  estate  be- 
cause of  the  superstition  of  ghostly  inhabitants.  When  our  Mission 
was  opened  the  city  elders  would  not  permit  the  sale  of  any  other 
property  to  foreigners.  During  the  war  the  houses  were  occupied  by 
troops;  since  the  close  of  the  war,  one  has  been  used  as  a casual 
gambling  den.  War  deterioration  and  white  ant  destruction  are  much 
in  evidence. 
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House  No.  1 was  being  replastered  and  set  in  order  for  the  de  Veld- 
ers.  Carpentry  work  was  progressing;  doors  and  sash  had  been  pur- 
chased and  were  awaiting  installation.  Masonry  work  was  nearly 
completed  when  the  deputation  visited  the  district. 

House  No.  2 had  been  occupied  for  three  weeks  by  Miss  Green.  It 
is  habitable  according  to  minimum  standards;  considerable  work  needs 
to  be  done  to  make  it  a home. 

House  No.  3 was  nearly  ruined.  The  stairs  were  ripped  out,  fires 
had  been  built  on  the  floor,  the  walls  were  gouged,  the  woodwork  trim 
had  been  ripped  out  for  firewood  or  had  been  bludgeoned.  The  build- 
ing looked  structurally  sound,  however. 

When  lighting  and  pumping  equipment  are  installed  in  the  hospital, 
provision  should  be  made  to  obtain  light  and  water  from  the  hospital 
for  the  residences.  At  present  all  water  is  carried  up  the  hill  by  a 
coolie.  Peanut-oil  lamps  are  the  only  antidote  to  the  overwhelming 
darkness  of  the  tropics. 

Sio-khe— The  residences  are  located  behind  the  hospital  near  the 
river  bank.  The  site  is  excellent  and  offers  privacy  for  the  tenants. 

House  No.  1 buroed  some  years  ago.  The  brick  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing and  material  can  be  salvaged  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
new  residence. 

House  No.  2 is  referred  to  as  the  "Single  Ladies  House.”  It  is  old, 
its  walls  are  stained  by  smoke  and  mold,  there  is  some  white  ant  dam- 
age. It  is  a large  dwelling,  but  can  be  made  serviceable  with  some  car- 
pentry work  and  decoration. 

House  No.  3,  called  "The  Doctor’s  Residence,”  is  the  sorriest  spec- 
tacle of  delapidation  in  the  Mission.  Sections  of  the  veranda  have 
fallen  down,  the  interior  is  a shambles.  A new  residence  should  be 
provided  for  the  doctor  and,  when  the  contract  is  let  for  the  new  home, 
this  one  should  be  torn  down  and  the  materials  used  or  sold. 

Kulangsu— The  two  large  residences  on  the  hill  are  in  ruins.  The 
Japanese  removed  all  roof  and  floor  timbers  to  build  fortifications  on 
the  hillside  below.  A considerable  quantity  of  brick  and  stone  can  be 
salvaged  for  new  construction.  The  new  residence  could  be  built  to 
accommodate  a permanent  missionary  family,  and  have  small  apart- 
ments for  transient  missionary  personnel,  for  vacation  use,  and  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Mission. 

Sa-Loh  is  an  old  rambling  house  in  which  neglect  during  the  war 
years  is  obvious.  It  was  occupied  by  a Formosan  family  which  kept 
goats  in  the  front  hall.  On  damp  days,  the  odor  of  the  goats  is  still 
noticeable.  The  house  needs  some  carpentry  work,  some  glass  and 
screens. 

The  house  next  to  Sa-Loh  is  also  in  ruins.  All  windows,  doors, 
frames  and  portable  wood  were  removed  by  looters. 
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The  two  lower  residences  next  to  Yok-tek  primary  are  old.  The 
one,  used  as  the  Mission  office,  is  livable.  The  other,  nearer  the  school, 
is  dilapidated  and  white  ants  infest  the  woodwork.  The  plan  is  to 
tear  down  the  latter  house  to  make  room  for  the  new  Yok-tek  primary 
building. 

A new  residence  should  be  provided  for  the  doctor  of  Hope  Hos- 
pital. 

Changchow— The  residences  were  occupied  by  U.  S.  army  officers 
during  the  war  and  are  in  good  condition.  Minor  repairs  have  been 
made,  others  still  are  needed.  Waterpumps  and  equipment  are  worn 
out  and  should  be  replaced. 

The  three  residences  on  the  campus  will  need  only  minor  attention 
and  decoration.  Some  glass  is  missing  and  the  screens  need  replace- 
ment. 

The  house  now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Veenschoten  and  the 
one  adjoining  are  in  a similar  state. 

The  "Single  Ladies’  House”  near  the  primary  school  is  in  poor  con- 
dition. It  is  dark,  gloomy  and  in  need  of  much  repair.  The  walls  are 
stained  with  mold;  the  work  of  white  ants  is  noticeable. 

Tong-an— The  residences  will  not  require  much  attention  except 
for  paint,  screens  and  minor  repairs.  A supply  of  flooring,  purchased 
before  the  war,  has  been  stored  and  is  available  for  use. 

Hospitals 

Hope  and  Wilhelmina  Hospital  at  Amoy— A view  of  this  hospital 
in  the  process  of  reconstruction  is  a powerful  reminder  of  the  ravages 
of  war.  It  must  have  been  a pathetic  sight  when  Dr.  Holleman  arrived. 
The  ravages  of  war,  weather  and  looting  were  evident  even  now,  when 
much  work  of  rehabilitation  had  been  done.  Sections  of  the  roof  had 
been  destroyed  by  shell  fire.  The  only  piece  of  equipment  left  was  the 
Wichers  Memorial  sterilizer,  which  was  not  portable.  Plumbing  fix- 
tures, furniture  and  instruments  were  looted.  The  nurses’  home  shows 
the  least  damage ; it  can  be  put  into  usable  shape  at  little  cost.  The  cost 
of  the  hospital  rehabilitation  will  be  great;  CNRRA  is  providing  beds, 
blankets  and  surgical  equipment  and  Dr.  Holleman  is  raising  funds 
locally  and  in  Shanghai  and  Manila. 

Leng-na— Dr.  Han  has  carried  on  faithfully  during  the  war  years 
under  trying  conditions.  The  building  needs  some  attention,  for  troop 
occupancy,  weather  and  lack  of  funds  for  repairs  have  taken  their  toll. 
It  should  be  reconditioned  in  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  a mis- 
sionary surgeon.  The  heavy  equipment,  engine,  dynamo  and  water 
pump  were  looted  and  should  be  replaced. 

Sio-khe— Dr.  Saw  deserves  commendation  for  a clean,  well-kept 
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hospital;  he  has  had  the  assistance  of  two  good  nurses.  The  building 
is  40  years  old  and  has  had  no  attention  for  10  years.  It  needs  repairs, 
paint,  glass  and  screens.  The  engine,  dynamo  and  water  pump  are  out 
of  commission  and  probably  past  repair. 

Changchow— Union  Hospital  is  in  the  process  of  construction.  The 
site  opposite  Talmage  College  is  an  excellent  one.  Building  will  pro- 
ceed as  money  becomes  available. 

Tong-an— The  hospital  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  one  at 
Sio-khe. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  project  of  placing  kerosene- 
burning refrigerators  in  the  homes  of  all  missionaries  in  this  tropical 
country. 


•Some  ^enerai  OLderuationd 


To  recapitulate,  we  visited  every  station  of  the  Mission  and  had 
opportunity  for  conference  with  a number  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Church.  We  were  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  two  of  the  Classes 
and  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  ordination  of  a young  minister. 
We  had  several  meetings  with  Synod’s  Executive  Committee.  We 
worshipped  in  several  of  the  Chinese  Churches  and  each  of  us  had 
opportunities  to  preach.  We  made  a point,  also,  of  visiting  other  insti- 
tutions, public  and  private,  in  the  communities  which  we  visited  and 
in  two  places  we  had  long  talks  with  the  local  magistrates. 

Better  Local  Government 

First,  some  general  observations.  We  found  that  the  government 
educational  situation  had  greatly  improved  over  six  years  ago  when 
we  were  in  Amoy.  In  the  first  place,  a number  of  new  primary  and 
middle  schools  had  been  established.  While  there  are  still  not  enough 
schools  to  take  care  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  community,  there 
has  been  considerable  advance  over  six  years  ago.  Furthermore,  the 
schools  are  better  organized  and  on  a sounder  basis  professionally. 
Our  own  middle  schools,  in  spite  of  lowered  standards  during  the 
war,  are  still  full  to  capacity  and  recognized  as  superior  in  quality,  but 
our  own  educational  leaders  have  much  more  respect  for  the  job  being 
done  by  government  schools  than  formerly. 
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As  we  have  already  indicated,  local  government  has  made  con- 
siderable advance.  While  there  is  still  much  more  doing  on  paper  than 
in  actual  practice,  which  seems  to  be  a weakness  in  Chinese  adminis- 
tration, there  is  a good  deal  of  sound  work  being  done.  The  magis- 
trates with  whom  we  talked  were  both  college  graduates,  one  of  them 
a Christian  and  a graduate  of  Talmage  College,  our  high  school  for 
boys,  and  they  were  both  eager  to  improve  the  situation  in  their  respec- 
tive counties.  The  streets  of  Leng-na,  for  example,  the  county  seat  of 
that  county,  were  swept  clean  and  the  shop  fronts  had  all  been  recently 
painted.  Each  good  sized  town  has  its  government  health  center.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  followed  the  current  Chinese  pattern  of  large  plans 
and  small  execution  and  were  rather  pathetic  examples  of  much  money 
spent  for  little  achievement.  They  consist  principally  of  daily  clinics 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  treating  malaria  patients,  and  they  are  doing  little 
else  at  the  present  time.  Nevertheless,  a beginning  has  been  made  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  due  time  these  institutions  will  really  tackle 
the  problems  of  health  in  their  areas. 

Wider  Horizons 

Increased  interest  in  and  opportunity  for  education,  together  with 
the  development  of  a nation-centered  local  government  is  gradually 
changing  the  community  in  South  Fukien  from  a backward,  rural  area, 
largely  illiterate,  to  a more  modern,  forward  looking  community, 
related  to  the  whole  of  China.  More  people  are  going  away  to  college. 
More  people  understand  Mandarin,  the  national  language,  since  this 
is  taught  in  all  the  schools.  Officials  and  soldiers  from  other  areas  of 
China  bring  into  the  community  outside  interests  and  influences.  The 
area  has  always  been  aware  of  the  outside  world,  through  the  consid- 
erable migrations  to  the  Philippines  and  the  South  Seas,  but  today  the 
growing  consciousness  of  a new,  united  China  on  the  way  to  moderni- 
zation and  industrialization  is  having  a profound  eflFect,  particularly 
upon  the  young  people  in  South  Fukien.  South  Fukien  is  becoming 
aware,  as  is  all  of  China,  of  a new  national  unity  and  a new  national 
development  calculated  to  bring  China  in  all  respects  abreast  of  the 
modern  world. 

This  puts  a heavy  burden  upon  the  Church  and  its  leadership.  We 
could  not  but  feel  that  our  Church  is  ill  prepared  for  meeting  this 
situation.  Among  the  younger  ministers,  here  and  there,  we  found  a 
real  eagerness  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  community,  but  by 
and  large  our  ministers  do  not  possess  the  broad-gauge  equipment 
required  by  the  situation.  Young  people  in  the  high  schools  do  not 
find  in  the  Church  an  understanding  response  to  their  needs.  Most  of 
our  ministers  themselves  have  not  gone  beyond  junior  middle  or  at 
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best  senior  middle  school  in  their  general  education  before  entering 
the  Seminary.  Their  preaching  has  the  virtue  of  being  Biblical,  but 
it  tends  to  deal  solely  with  problems  of  the  inner  life  and  is  weakest 
in  relating  Christianity  to  the  needs  of  the  world  of  today.  There  is  a 
strong  evangelistic  spirit  in  the  Church  which  is  highly  satisfactory, 
but  the  need  of  the  future  is  a broader  understanding  of  the  modern 
world  and  its  problems  and  the  kind  of  ministry  that  is  attuned  to  these 
needs.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
are  reported  to  be  to  the  left, --not  Communists  but  sympathetic 
with  the  leftist  viewpoint.  While  this  is  not  evident  in  South  Fukien 
to  any  extent,  it  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  make  its  influence  felt  and 
this  calls  for  a ministry  that  is  at  least  aware  of  the  social  problems  of 
our  day  and  a Church  that  is  demonstrating  its  concern  for  community 
needs. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Stuart’s 
estimate  of  the  Christian  situation.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Dr.  Stuart, 
before  he  became  American  Ambassador  to  China,  was  a missionary 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  and  President  of  Yenching  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  thirteen  great  Christian  Universities  in  China.  His 
life  has  been  spfent  in  university  circles  and  his  opinion  is,  therefore, 
undoubtedly  colored  by  that,  but  what  he  had  to  say  is  worth  careful 
consideration.  We  had  luncheon  with  him  at  the  American  Embassy 
and  in  our  conversation  afterward  he  said  in  eff^ect:  "The  Church  is 
lacking  in  leadership.  It  should  have  as  good  leadership  as  the  uni- 
versities. Its  influence  on  the  community  in  a place  like  Nanking  is 
negligible.  There  is  no  outstanding  leader  to  make  its  influence  felt. 
The  infellectuals  of  China  are  either  Christians  or  agnostics.  All  agree 
that  Christianity  is  the  highest  form  of  life,  but  even  the  Christians 
among  them  do  not  feel  the  need  of  the  Church.  In  this  it  is  very  much 
like  a university  situation  at  home.  What  is  needed  is  demonstration, 
not  only  evangelism  in  the  old  sense.  We  need  institutional  churches, 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  a leadership  that 
will  take  its  part  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  China  today.” 


TTTE  should  now  go  into  a more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
» » situation  in  South  Fukien  as  we  found  it.  We  were  most  cordi- 
ally received  wherever  we  went.  Large  welcome  meetings  were  ar- 
ranged for  us  by  the  churches  at  Changchow  and  Kulangsu  and  by  the 
various  institutions.  We  were  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  Chinese 
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feasts  to  which  we  were  invited,  although  not  so  seriously  as  to  inter- 
fere with  full  enjoyment  of  the  varied  dishes  prepared  by  what  we 
are  convinced  are  the  best  cooks  in  the  world. 

During  the  war  very  little  foreign  help  was  received  by  the  Chinese 
Church.  It  was  compelled  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  There  were  hard- 
ship and  some  exhaustion,  but  it  came  through  with  colors  flying. 
Church  people  have  been  courageous  and  heroic,  but  the  post-war 
inflation  is  now  so  serious  that  many  pastors  and  teachers  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  professions  to  provide  for  their  families.  If  they 
do  stay  in  their  positions,  they  must  find  supplementary  employment 
or  engage  in  business,  ventures.  International  church  agencies  have 
recently  provided  some  relief  for  the  pastors  as  well  as  the  schools,  but 
this  meets  only  a fraction  of  the  need.  This  has  slowed  progress  toward 
self-support  and,  together  with  other  factors,  has  affected  the  Church’s 
growth  in  membership.  The  total  population  of  our  area  is  estimated 
at  8,000,000.  There  are  some  300  organized  churches,  with  300  minis- 
ters, 1300  elders,  40,000  members  and  baptized  children,  nine  hospi- 
tals, seven  middle  schools  and  a large  number  of  primary  schools.  The 
total  Christian  constituency  is  estimated  at  about  80,000.  In  one  pre- 
war year  the  Church  gained  in  the  neighborhood  of  1000  in  member- 
ship, but  for  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  little  gain,  and  in  1945 
there  was  a net  loss.  There  was  a striking  gain  in  membership  last  year 
in  Amoy  and  Kulangsu,  just  released  from  Japanese  occupation,  but 
this  was  not  met  by  a corresponding  gain  in  the  up-country  churches. 
Young  people  are  losing  interest  in  the  church  and  the  number  of 
baptized  children  actually  received  into  the  Church  represents  a small 
percentage  of  the  number  available. 

So  far  as  contributions  are  concerned,  the  Church  has  gone  back. 
In  1892,  the  average  contribution  per  member  was  C.N.  $3.50,  which, 
figured  at  the  present  rate,  would  mean  an  average  of  C.N.  $70  to  $80 
thousand,  but  contributions  are  nowhere  near  this  figure  today. 

Organizationally,  the  Church  shows  healthy  growth.  There  is  a 
General  Secretary  for  the  Synod  and  some  of  the  Classes  also  have 
executive  officers.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  Church  intelligently 
to  face  the  total  situation  and  will  yield  results  in  due  course,  we  are 
sure.  The  statistics  given  above,  for  example,  are  from  the  report  which 
Synod’s  Secretary  made  at  the  North  River  Classis  meeting.  Pastor  Wu 
has  visited  every  section  of  the  Church  and,  in  reporting  his  findings 
at  Classis  meetings,  is  helping  the  Church  to  face  the  situation  as  it  is. 

The  economic  situation  has  much  to  do  with  the  lack  of  growth  in 
the  Church.  Pastor  Tan  of  Kulangsu  reported  that  immediately  after 
the  war  he  noted  a marked  spiritual  growth  in  his  congregation,  but 
latterly  people  had  been  so  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  making 
ends  meet  that  spiritual  matters  were  relegated  to  a secondary  place. 
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The  salaries  of  ministers  have  not  kept  pace  with  inflationary  prices 
and  in  many  cases  ministers  have  had  to  seek  other  employment.  This 
has  had  a serious  effect  upon  the  work  of  the  Church.  We  talked  with 
one  minister  in  a country  church  who  gave  us  in  detail  his  financial 
situation.  Beside  the  basic  rice  allowance  sufficient  for  his  family  he 
received  the  equivalent  of  U.  S.  $4.50  a month.  He  had  left  a prosper- 
ous business  a few  years  earlier  to  enter  the  ministry  and  he  told  us  that 
he  had  used  up  all  his  savings  and  was  now  completely  nonplussed  as 
he  faced  the  future.  Synod  has  a relief  fund  to  which  the  Missions  have 
contributed  and  general  relief  money  has  been  received  from  the 
national  relief  organization.  These  funds  are  being  allocated  from  time 
to  time  among  the  ministers,  but  even  with  this  the  situation  is  exceed- 
ingly critical  for  most  of  the  ministers  in  the  Church. 

In  spite  of  everything,  however,  the  Church  in  South  Fukien  is  a 
source  of  great  inspiration  and  encouragement.  The  Rev.  William 
Djang,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  General  Assembly,  recently  visited 
South  Fukien  and  in  a conversation  which  we  had  with  him  in  Shang- 
hai he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  Church.  He  said,  "The  Church  is 
strong  in  its  spirit  of  self-support.  There  is  no  danger  of  its  slipping 
back  now,  although  the  Missions  may  need  for  the  time  being  to 
supplement  pastors’  salaries.  It  kept  going  during  the  war,  added 
twenty  new  parishes  and  also  gained  in  membership,  which  is  a better 
showing  than  any  other  Synod  in  China.  I was  impressed  also  with  the 
orderly  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  Church  was  conducted. 
To  be  sure,  the  standard  for  church  workers  is  too  low,  but  there  is  also 
a top  leadership  in  the  Church  of  excellent  people,  who  should  be  used 
in  other  areas  of  the  Church  to  share  with  them  the  experience  of 
South  Fukien.” 

One  remarkable  thing  about  the  Church  in  China  is  that  it  is  found 
not  only  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  where  there  are  always  people 
ready  for  new  ventures,  but  it  has  gone  also  into  the  remote  rural 
villages  and  taken  root  there.  We  travelled  up  the  North  River  district 
to  Leng-na,  a distance  of  nearly  100  miles,  and  all  along  the  way,  on 
the  countryside  we  found  established  churches.  The  Rev.  H.  M. 
Veenschoten  was  our  guide  and  every  now  and  then  would  point  and 
say,  "There  is  another  Christian  village  over  there.”  At  the  Com- 
munion service  at  the  Se-oan  Church,  in  a village  with  600  inhabitants, 
there  were  seven  adult  baptisms.  Three  of  these  were  farmers,  one 
young  couple  and  one  older  man.  There  were  several  farmer  boys  in 
the  choir  of  this  church.  This  is  certainly  a very  heartening  aspect  of 
our  work  in  South  Fukien. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  some  of  the  village  churches  have  a 
tendency  to  become  ingrown;  they  make  little  social  impact  on  the 
community,  for  their  function  seems  to  be  to  serve  their  own  group. 
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This  is  quite  understandable,  for  when  a Chinese  in  a pagan  com- 
munity becomes  a Christian,  he  loses  clan  rights  and  family  rights. 
The  church  offers  him  the  only  social  contacts  available  as  well  as  the 
comfort  and  solidarity  of  the  Christian  community.  Miss  Holkeboer’s 
plan  of  going  into  these  communities  to  vitalize  the  churches  with  a 
month’s  program  of  evangelism  and  visitation  should  bring  results. 

Some  Typical  Churches 

It  will  be  interesting  to  take  a few  typical  churches,  rural  as  well  as 
urban,  and  give  some  of  the  facts  which  we  put  down  in  our  notebook 
about  them.  On  the  way  up  to  Leng-na  we  spent  the  night  in  the 
parsonage  of  the  village  church  of  Leng-soa.  The  church  building  was 
attractive,  in  good  condition  and  well  located.  The  preacher— he  was 
not  yet  ordained— had  just  come  to  the  church  with  his  young  wife. 
He  reported  that  there  was  no  longer  opposition  to  Christianity  in  the 
village,  but  that  people  were  very  critical  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
Christians.  The  church  has  fifty  members,  some  of  them  no  longer  in 
residence.  There  were  thirteen  inquirers,  including  several  baptized 
children. 

The  church  at  Se-oan,  where  the  meeting  of  the  North  River  Classis 
was  held  and  which  we  attended,  is  most  interesting.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  village  of  Se-oan  has  a population  of  600.  It  used  to 
have  a very  bad  reputation  as  a bandit  village.  No  one  would  employ 
people  from  there  because  of  its  reputation.  It  is  now  a clean  and 
prosperous  village.  One  of  the  leaders  in  the  community,  an  elder  in 
the  church,  has  introduced  a special  type  of  sugar  cane  which  has 
greatly  improved  the  economic  situation.  The  church  is  an  attractive 
structure,  facing  a large  courtyard,  used  also  as  the  playground  for  the 
village  primary  school  which  stands  alongside  of  the  church.  This 
school  had  been  established  by  the  church  but  later  became  a village 
institution.  One  of  the  moving  spirits  in  building  the  church  was  a 
local  tailor  who,  after  his  conversion,  made  the  church  his  primary 
interest.  Out  of  his  modest  income  he  gave  as  much  as  C.N.  $1200 
toward  the  building  of  the  church,  in  the  days  when  Chinese  money 
was  of  some  value.  The  pastor  who  was  ordained  at  the  Classis  meet- 
ing, told  us  something  of  the  situation  of  the  church  today.  It  has 
thirty-four  members  and  100  inquirers,  with  forty  in  a young  people’s 
group.  At  the  services  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  Classis, 
the  church  was  filled  with  villagers.  It  was  evident  that  the  church  in 
this  community  was  coming  into  its  own  under  the  leadership  of 
Pastor  Lin. 

We  also  visited  Changping,  down  the  river  from  Se-oan.  The 
church,  parsonage  and  primary  school  are  in  one  compound  located 
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just  off  the  center  of  the  town.  We  spent  a night  here  as  the  guests  of 
the  wife  of  the  young  minister,  a recent  graduate  of  our  Seminary. 
This  town  is  the  county  seat  of  Changping  County  and  it  was  interest- 
ing to  visit  the  various  public  institutions.  These  included  a junior 
middle  school,  with  320  students,  where  one  of  our  Talmage  graduates 
showed  us  around;  a government  primary  school  with  240  pupils;  a 
library  and  reading  room;  a public  health  clinic  with  an  average  of 
twelve  out-patients  a day ; the  magistrate’s  office  where  we  talked  with 
the  magistrate;  the  office  of  the  people’s  popular  assembly,  and  the 
office  of  the  youth  section  of  the  Kuomingtang,  the  national  party. 

The  church  is  very  attractive  and  the  new  minister  is  busy  fixing  it 
up.  There  was  a new  pulpit  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  symbolic 
carving  on  it.  We  asked  the  minister’s  wife  about  it  and  she  said  her 
husband  found  it  would  cost  so  much  to  build  that  he  himself  did  the 
work,  carving  and  all.  There  are  sixty  families  in  the  church,  with 
eighty-five  members,  over  100  inquirers,  and  fifty  in  a young  people’s 
group.  The  membership  includes  a leading  doctor,  trained  in  our  own 
Hope  and  Wilhelmina  Hospital,  and  several  of  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  This  church  has  a unique  opportunity  in  this  thriving 
center.  Quite  incidentally,  this  town  is  famous  for  its  production  of 
ginger  and  makes  a kind  of  candied  ginger,  highly  prized  in  China. 
We  bought  a couple  of  pounds  to  take  home  to  our  families,  but 
unfortunately  this  luxury  had  to  be  abandoned,  in  the  interest  of  more 
useful  things  when  we  weighed  up  for  the  airplane  in  Shanghai. 

Another  one  of  these  North  River  Churches  is  that  at  Eng-hok, 
where  the  Theological  Seminary  "refugeed”  during  the  war.  This  is  a 
central  church  with  seven  out-stations.  The  total  membership  of  this 
group  of  churches  is  174,  with  320  inquirers  and  twenty-five  in  the 
youth  group  at  the  central  church.  The  average  attendance  at  the 
Sunday  services  at  the  central  church  is  160  in  the  morning  and  100 
in  the  afternoon.  The  pastor  has  a very  attractive  personality  and  quite 
clearly  gives  aggressive  leadership  in  the  work. 

There  is  another  one  of  the  larger  churches  at  the  county  seat  town 
of  Leng-na,  where  we  have  a hospital  and  a primary  school.  The  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  de  Velder  and  Miss  Katharine  Green  live  here  and 
Dr.  Theodore  Oltman  has  also  been  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
hospital.  Pastor  Chee  is  another  one  of  our  men  who  was  in  business 
but  entered  the  ministry  after  his  conversion  in  the  Sung  meetings  of 
several  years  ago.  He  speaks  excellent  English  and  we  enjoyed  his 
comradeship  on  our  journey  down  the  river  to  the  Classis  meeting  at 
Se-oan.  The  church  building  is  new,  having  been  completed  in  1941. 
We  were  privileged  to  meet  with  seven  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
consistory  and  discuss  the  situation  with  them.  They  represented  a 
cross  section  of  the  life  of  the  community  and  consisted  of  a former 
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evangelist,  now  seventy-nine  years  old;  his  son,  a doctor  in  the  town; 
the  wife  of  the  principal  of  one  of  the  primary  schools ; a watchmaker; 
the  wife  of  a rice  merchant,  and  a farmer  from  one  of  the  branch 
churches.  One  of  these  outstations  has  fifteen  members,  another 
twenty-three  and  a third  twenty-one.  The  main  church  has  ninety-six 
members.  The  consistory  told  us  that  the  attitude  of  the  townspeople 
toward  the  church  has  changed.  They  were  now  favorable  toward 
Christianity,  but  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  church  needed  to  help 
the  people  in  some  practical  way  in  order  really  to  interest  them.  The 
church  has  two  home  services  a week  to  which  inquirers  come— one  of 
them  in  the  house  of  the  county  magistrate.  There  is  also  a women’s 
prayer  meeting  every  week. 

Among  other  things,  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a junior 
girls’  middle  school  in  Leng-na  was  discussed  and  some  very  excellent 
suggestions  made.  This  church  has  a very  intimate  relation  to  the 
Christian  primary  school  here— the  Dorothy  and  Oliver  Cobb  Memo- 
rial School— and  assumes  a large  share  of  its  support.  Christian  pupils 
of  the  school  attend  the  Sunday  services  and  once  a month  there  is  a 
youth  service  in  the  church,  when  most  of  the  pupils  attend. 

There  is  one  more  church  which  we  would  like  to  describe  in  detail. 
This  is  a city  church,  the  First  Church  of  Changchow.  Pastor  Lim  is 
the  son  of  the  evangelist  of  the  hospital  at  Sio-khe,  who  has  given 
long  years  of  faithful  service  to  that  work.  The  Changchow  Church 
has  320  members  in  residence.  Twenty-four  were  received  into  the 
church  last  year;  fifteen  from  non-Christian  homes.  There  are  at 
present  more  than  200  inquirers,  not  including  the  students  of  Tal- 
mage  College,  who  attend  this  church.  The  church  has  a youth  fellow- 
ship organization,  an  organized  choir,  cottage  Bible  study  groups,  a 
women’s  weekly  prayer  meeting  and  a women’s  missionary  society. 
The  women  of  the  church  also  share  in  a monthly  city-wide  prayer 
meeting.  There  is  a children’s  meeting  of  100  during  church  service 
and  a Sunday  School  in  the  afternoon  with  ninety  children  in 
attendance. 

The  pastor  pointed  out  that  many  people  were  led  to  the  church 
through  the  influence  of  a prayer  group  which  meets  every  morning 
on  a neighboring  hill  overlooking  the  city.  The  group  has  no  leader 
and  no  particular  organization  and  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty 
years.  It  is  one  of  ten  such  groups  meeting  in  various  parts  of  the  South 
Fukien  Church.  The  pastor  always  joins  the  meeting  on  Friday  morn- 
ings. Once  or  twice  a week  also,  at  sunrise,  six  or  seven  members  go 
for  prayer  to  the  top  of  Yellow  Mountain,  which  is  some  distance 
from  the  city  and  dominates  the  whole  Changchow  plain.  In  1940, 
for  example,  thirty-six  families  were  brought  to  the  church  by  this 
Changchow  prayer  group.  Through  the  influence  of  this  Changchow 
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prayer  group  also  two  river-boat  families  joined  the  church— the  first 
to  be  reached  among  the  thousands  of  sturdy,  independent  families 
plying  their  boats  on  the  North  and  West  Rivers  out  of  Changchow. 

There  are  four  branch  chapels  in  connection  with  the  First  Church 
of  Changchow,  one  of  them  having  been  started  last  year.  A lay 
worker,  paid  by  the  mother  church,  is  responsible  for  the  work  here 
and  a seminary  student  preaches  on  Sunday.  The  Sin-Teng  outstation 
is  now  self-supporting,  except  for  Synod  dues.  Lam-chen  receives  half 
of  its  support  from  the  main  church.  The  moving  spirit  at  Ta-Tham 
is  the  principal  of  the  public  school.  The  pastor,  in  addition  to  his  rice 
allowance,  receives  only  C.N.  $40,000,  or  about  U.  S.  $12.00  a month, 
and  when  we  remarked  on  this  he  said  the  church  did  so  much  outside 
work  that  it  could  not  afford  more. 

The  church  is  financed  entirely  by  free  will  offerings,  with  two 
special  offerings  a year.  The  consistory  is  organized  into  committees 
for  the  management  of  the  work  of  the  church.  We  were  particularly 
interested  in  two  of  these.  One  is  called  the  "Relieve  Difficulty  Com- 
mittee.” Its  duty  is  to  counsel  the  members  and  straighten  out  any 
difficulties  or  misunderstandings  that  may  arise  among  the  members. 
The  other  is  the, "Comforting  Committee,”  which  ministers  to  families 
in  case  of  sickness  or  death.  This  church  badly  needs  a new  bell,  which 
of  course  must  be  obtained  from  abroad. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  large  attendance  at  church  ser- 
vices throughout  the  area.  The  buildings,  particularly  in  the  cities,  are 
large  structures  seating  from  1000  to  1500.  The  First  Church  in 
Changchow  was  crowded  the  Sunday  we  were  there.  Even  in  the 
smaller  church  at  Sio-khe,  there  must  have  been  300  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  the  church  in  Tong-an  was  filled  to  capacity.  A noticeable  fact 
is  that  part  of  the  center  block  of  seats  is  usually  filled  with  children. 
The  services  are  orderly  and  good  choirs  add  greatly  to  the  spirit  of 
worship.  The  Island  of  Kulangsu  is  especially  encouraging.  The  church 
bells  can  be  heard  all  over  the  Island  and,  although  shops  are  open  as 
usual,  such  a large  proportion  of  the  people  go  to  church  that  there  is 
a real  Sunday  atmosphere  everywhere.  Mr.  Tan,  a Secretary  of  the 
National  Christian  Educational  Association,  who  was  visiting  Amoy  at 
the  time,  said,  "This  place  is  an  example  of  what  China  may  become 
some  day.”  When  the  Sunday  School  is  dismissed  at  one  of  our 
churches  there,  the  street  is  jammed  with  children.  There  must  have 
been  nearly  1500  people  in  each  of  the  two  churches  the  morning  we 
visited  the  worship  service.  The  Sunday  one  of  us  preached  in  Pastor 
Tan’s  Church,  every  sitting  was  taken  and  benches  were  put  outside 
on  the  porch  for  the  overflow.  One  cannot  but  give  thanks  to  God  for 
this  manifestation  of  Flis  power. 

Earlier  we  commented  on  the  need  for  a larger  vision  on  the  part 
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of  the  leadership  of  the  Church;  At  the  North  River  Classis  meeting, 
the  young  seminary  graduate,  pastor  of  the  Changping  Church,  gave 
an  address  which  gave  evidence  that  there  an  awareness  of  this 
problem.  He  pointed  out  that  new  circumstances  required  new  meth- 
ods, new  organizations  and  a new  esprit  de  corps.  He  said  that  the 
pastors  must  get  outside  their  churches,  do  more  widespread  preaching 
and  establish  many  more  preaching  places.  He  urged  that  pastors 
develop  facilities  for  teaching  illiterates,  establish  kindergartens  in 
their  churches,  and  do  a better  job  of  religious  education  in  the  church 
school.  He  advocated  pioneer  work  in  Christianizing  rural  society 
through  the  organization  of  rural  loan  banks,  and  producers’  coopera- 
tives. They  should  also  take  their  part  in  developing  home  industries. 
He  spoke,  too,  of  the  need  for  mobile  medical  units  to  conduct  clinics 
in  the  villages.  Later,  this  young  pastor,  with  two  of  his  friends  in 
neighboring  churches,  came  to  us  with  a map  of  the  area  and  a care- 
fully worked  out  plan  for  reaching  the  whole  county  with  the  Gospel. 
We  were  greatly  encouraged  by  this  experience  and  felt  that  Dr.  H.  P. 
De  Free  and  the  others  associated  with  him  in  the  seminary  should  be 
congratulated  on  the  spirit  which  had  been  developed  in  the  seminary 
among  the  young  leadership  of  the  Church. 


(^ducationai  ^ndtitutiond 


Education  h^s  formed  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Mission  and  the  Church  from  the  beginning.  There  are  few 
kindergartens  as  yet  in  the  churches  with  which  we  have  been  related, 
but  there  is  a system  of  schools  in  the  area,  from  the  first  year  of 
primary  through  the  last  year  of  senior  high  school.  The  Fukien  Chris- 
tian University  at  Foochow,  of  which  we  will  speak  later,  serves  those 
who  desire  college  education. 


Primary  Schools 

There  are  a number  of  primary  schools  directly  associated  with  local 
churches  and  to  which  the  Mission,  in  recent  years,  has  made  small 
grants.  There  are  in  addition  a number  of  schools  more  directly  related 
to  the  Mission,  although  until  the  present  inflationary  situation  devel- 
oped, these  also  were  largely  self-supporting,  through  tuition  fees  and 
assistance  from  local  people.  All  the  schools  are  now  organized  with 
local  Boards  of  Managers  who  take  a good  deal  of  responsibility  for 
the  financial  support  of  the  school. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a brief  report  on  the  situation  as  we 
found  it  in  each  school  which  we  visited.  The  Dorothy  and  Oliver 
Cobb  Memorial  School  in  Leng-na  has  252  pupils,  less  than  one-third 
of  whom  are  from  Christian  homes.  There  are  about  twenty  dormitory 
students  and  a number  of  the  teachers  live  with  the  pupils.  The  Board 
of  Managers  consists  of  eight  members,  six  appointed  by  the  con- 
sistory of  the  Leng-na  Church  and  two  by  the  Mission.  The  building  is 
badly  in  need  of  repair. 

The  Changping  School  has  240  students,  one-fourth  from  Christian 
homes.  About  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  are  girls.  There  are  twenty 
dormitory  students.  Of  the  ten  teachers,  six  are  Christians.  The 
monthly  budget  is  C.N.  $600,000.  The  school  has  a small  endowment 
in  the  form  of  a field  planted  with  sugar  cane,  which  yields  about 
C.N.  $200,000  a year. 

The  school  at  Sio-khe  is  badly  crowded ; eighty  in  one  class  in  one 
small  room,  four  or  five  students  sitting  at  one  long  desk.  The  build- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  the  main  building  which  is  of  brick,  are  in 
bad  shape.  There  are  400  students,  100  girls,  and  forty-seven  from 
Christian  homes.  Four  of  the  seven  teachers  are  Christians.  The  Board 
of  Managers  consists  of  one  representative  from  each  outstation  re- 
lated to  the  Sio-khe  Church,  one  representative  from  the  graduates 
and  the  rest  appointed  by  the  Sio-khe  Church. 

There  are  two  schools  related  to  the  Mission  in  Changchow.  One 
was  a boys’  and  one  a girls’  school,  but  both  schools  are  now  open  to 
boys  and  girls.  In  what  used  to  be  known  as  the  boys’  school  there  are 
315  pupils,  one-third  from  Christian  homes.  Five  of  the  nine  teachers 
are  Christians.  In  the  former  girls’  school  there  are  200  pupils,  one- 
half  from  Christian  homes,  and  all  of  the  teachers  are  Christians. 

In  the  Livingstone-Easter  School  at  Tong-an  there  are  135  pupils  in 
the  primary  department,  one-third  from  Christian  homes.  The  nine 
teachers  are  all  Christians.  The  students  do  all  the  cleaning  of  the 
school.  Before  the  war,  this  school  had  a very  interesting  agricultural 
project  carried  out  by  the  students,  but  during  the  war,  the  financial 
stringency  and  the  inability  of  students  to  give  any  time  to  the  project 
after  school,  owing  to  the  demand  for  work  at  home,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  give  it  up. 

There  are  two  primary  schools  on  the  Island  of  Kulangsu:  the 
Yung- wen  Boys’  Primary  and  the  Girls’  Primary  associated  with  the 
Yok-tek  Girls’  Middle  School.  The  boys’  school  is  now  open  also  to 
girls  and  sixty  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty  pupils  are  girls.  At  one 
time  there  were  900  students  in  this  school.  At  that  time  the  Island 
had  a population  of  80,000,  but  this  has  since  been  reduced  to  30,000. 
There  are  twelve  teachers,  all  but  two  of  them  Christians.  There  is  a." 
large  kindergarten  class  in  this  school.  The  building  is  badly  run  down, 
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but  not  structurally  damaged. 

The  Yok-tek  Girls’  Primary  School  has  491  pupils,  200  from  Chris- 
tian homes.  Formerly,  only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  student  body  were 
from  Christian  homes,  but  the  number  has  gradually  increased  in 
recent  years.  Of  the  sixteen  teachers,  fourteen  are  graduates  of  the 
Yok-tek  Girls’  Middle  School  and  only  one— a long  time  "hearer”— is 
not  a baptized  Christian.  This  school  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  all  China 
and  from  it  grew  the  middle  school  itself.  The  buildings  are  very  old 
and  run  down  and  plans  for  a new  plant  are  being  made. 

At  this  school  we  found  one  of  the  projects  of  UNRRA  in  opera- 
tion. Milk  is  being  distributed  during  the  morning  to  all  the  pupils, 
many  of  whom  come  to  school  without  breakfast  owning  to  the  ex- 
cessively high  cost  of  food.  The  principal  reported  that  in  the  two  or 
three  months  during  which  this  midday  feeding  had  been  carried  out, 
each  pupil  had  gained  in  weight  from  two  to  four  pounds.  We  also 
found  in  operation  here  one  of  the  community  education  projects 
required  of  all  primary  schools  by  the  government.  There  is  a class  of 
about  thirty-five  women  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing school,  which  is  taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  school  as  a voluntary 
service  in  the  afternoon  after  school.  The  members  of  this  class  range 
in  age  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  and  are  taught  reading,,  music,  arith- 
metic and  other  subjects. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  leadership  in  most  of  our  schools,  many 
of  the  principals  and  teachers  having  faithfully  and  courageously 
carried  on  all  through  the  war. 

The  schools  operate  under  government  charter  and  technically  are 
not  permitted  to  carry  on  religious  exercises  as  a part  of  the  school 
curriculum.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  school 
has  been  well  maintained  through  assembly  talks,  voluntary  Bible 
classes,  attendance  at  church  services  and  through  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  teachers.  The  government  recognizes  its  responsibility  for 
primary  education  and  is  establishing  new  schools  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  policy  at  present  in  our  area  is  not  to  establish  schools  where 
church  schools  are  in  existence,  since  there  are  so  many  places  where 
no  schooling  is  available.  So  long  as  public  educational  facilities  are 
inadequate— only  one  half  of  the  number  of  available  pupils  can  be 
accommodated  in  existing  primary  schools— there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  our  schools  to  function.  Many  feel  that,  in  any  case,  such  schools 
should  be  maintained  as  an  evangelistic  agency  and  to  take  care  of 
children  from  Christian  families.  This  is  the  opinion  expressed  at  the 
Nanking  Conference,  referred  to  above.  On  the  other  hand,  respon- 
sible educators  feel  that  the  public  schools  will  not,  in  any  sense,  be 
unfavorable  to  Christianity  and  consequently,  as  more  and  more  public 
spools  are  established,  our  efforts  should  be  put  into  religious  educa- 
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tion  in  the  church  and  church  primary  schools  need  not  be  continued. 
The  general  opinion  in  South  Fukien  seems  to  favor  continuing  the 
policy  of  maintaining  primary  schools,  certainly  so  long  as  public 
schools  are  inadequate  and  until  it  becomes  clearer  than  it  is  now  that 
primary  education  should  be  given  up  entirely,  in  favor  of  public 
schools. 

Even  the  hurried  survey  which  we  made  of  these  schools  makes  it 
clear,  however,  that  they  will  have  to  secure,  either  from  local  re- 
sources or  from  abroad,  larger  financial  support,  if  the  work  is  to  be 
adequately  done.  Inflationary  prices  have  made  it  extremely  difficult  to 
maintain  even  minimum  standards.  Where  schools  exist  alongside 
public  schools  they  still  are  regarded  by  the  general  public  as  superior 
and,  even  though  public  schools  collect  no  fees,  our  schools,  with  fees, 
have  been  able  to  secure  large  enrollments.  But  this  position  cannot 
be  maintained  for  long  with  the  inadequate  salaries  paid  and  the 
meager  equipment  now  possible. 

The  principal  of  the  Sio-khe  School  made  a comparison  of  the 
budget  of  his  school  with  the  neighboring  public  school.  This  is  fairly 
typical  of  what  we  found  elsewhere.  The  teachers  of  the  government 
school  receive  as  monthly  salary,  90  catties  of  rice  (approximately 
fifteen  catties  equal  one  peck)  and  from  C.N.  $8,000  to  $12,000  in 
cash,  as  against  eighty  catties  of  rice  and  from  C.N.  $1,800  to  $1,950 
for  our  school.  He  spends  only  C.N.  $1,800  (about  fifty  cents  in  U.  S. 
currency)  a month  for  everything  outside  of  salaries.  The  teachers  in 
this  school,  consequently,  are  not  qualified  teachers  and  as  a result  the 
school  is  actually  in  danger  of  being  closed  by  the  government,  because 
its  teaching  staff  is  not  up  to  standard. 

High  Schools 

There  are  three  middle,  or  high,  schools  in  our  area  which  are  re- 
lated to  our  Mission;  *Talmage  College  for  boys,  at  Changchow; 
Yok-tek  Girls’  School  on  Kulangsu  and  the  Livingstone-Easter  Junior 
Middle  at  Tong-an. 

The  Talmage  College  is  well  situated  on  a rise  of  ground  at  the 
edge  of  the  city  of  Changchow.  The  campus  is  beautifully  landscaped 
and  presents  a well  kept  appearance.  The  school  is  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Principal  Lin,  a fine  Christian  man  of  high  attainments,  who  has 
carried  on  without  vacation  all  through  the  difficult  war  years.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  him  to  take  a year  off  next  year  for  study 
in  the  United  States.  The  Dean,  Mr.  Chang,  is  in  the  United  States 

* Talmage  College  is  not  a college  but  a high  school.  Other  high  schools  in 
the  area  under  British  Missions  are  called  "colleges”  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  the  use  of  the  word  at  Talmage. 
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this  year,  studying  at  Teachers’  College  and  visiting  schools  here.  The 
school  is  under  a Board  of  Managers  composed  as  follows:  the  princi- 
pal ; two  members  appointed  by  the  Mission;  two  by  the  Synod;  four 
by  the  Alumni;  and  four  others,  elected  by  these  nine.  We  spent  an 
evening  with  the  members  of  the  Board  and  were  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  caliber  of  the  men  who  were  there. 

There  is  an  enrollment  of  650,  of  whom  170  are  from  Christian 
homes.  All  but  five  or  six  of  the  thirty-one  members  of  the  faculty  are 
Christians.  There  are  230  students  in  the  dormitory.  The  dormitory 
building  has  been  only  partially  repaired  after  being  bombed  during 
the  year  and  is  still  almost  entirely  without  window  panes.  It  was  built 
originally  for  a much  smaller  number  of  students  and  is  greatly  over- 
crowded. There  are  five  students  in  a room  and  all  public  rooms  have 
been  converted  into  sleeping  quarters.  Furthermore,  150  students  live 
in  homes  off  the  campus.  The  need  of  an  additional  building  is  urgent. 

The  quality  of  work  done  in  the  school  deteriorated  badly  during 
the  war,  but  the  return  of  Dr.  Poppen  to  the  field  and  the  addition  to 
the  faculty  this  autumn  of  a group  of  recent  graduates  of  Fukien 
Christian  University,  students  of  Mr.  William  Vander  Meer  in  Tal- 
mage,  has  brought  about  a great  change  in  the  school.  Student  esprit 
de  corps  has  greatly  improved  and  the  classroom  work  is  better  done. 
Bible  classes,  intermitted  during  the  last  years  of  the  war,  have  been 
begun  and  a Christian  fellowship,  with  150  at  an  initial  meeting,  was 
organized  in  the  autumn.  Due  to  lack  of  classroom  space,  the  chapel, 
never  an  adequate  building,  has  been  partitioned  off  at  the  rear  for 
class  rooms  and  the  Junior  and  Senior  Middle  schools  hold  assembly 
on  alternate  days,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  being  devoted  to  Christian 
instruction. 

There  is  a military  officer  assigned  to  the  school  and  each  class  has 
two  hours  a week  of  military  drill,  with  one  hour  a week  of  military 
tactics  in  the  first  year  of  the  senior  high  school.  The  principal  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  school  required  by  the 
government,  has  no  appeal  to  the  students  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  educational  program  of  the  school.  During  the  war  years,  the  youth 
section  of  the  national  party  organized  a student  group  on  the  campus 
which  served  as  a sort  of  "spy”  group,  designed  to  counteract  radical 
tendencies  among  the  students.  At  one  time  this  gave  the  school  con- 
siderable trouble.  The  Principal  said  that  the  organization  still  existed 
but  was  no  longer  active.  In  the  course  on  civics  there  is  a discussion 
of  national  party  principles  and  policies,  based  on  the  three  principles 
taught  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  but  the  textbooks  are  not  extreme  and  in 
general  are  in  harmony  with  Christian  principles.  He  told  us  that  the 
school  was  quite  free  now  from  thought  pressures.  Every  teacher  was 
supposed  to  be  a member  of  the  National  party,  but  not  all  were,  and 
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the  secret  police  now  came  to  the  principal  himself  instead  of  working 
directly  among  the  students  as  heretofore. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  primary  schools,  school  finances  are  inadequate. 
Neighboring  public  schools  charge  no  tuition,  but  Talmage  charges 
C.N.  $50,000  a term  in  the  lower  classes  and  C.N.  $55,000  in  the 
higher  classes.  Public  schools  meet  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
middle  of  the  term,  by  increased  salary  allowances,  whereas  our  school 
is  unable  to  do  this.  An  added  burden  is  the  free  scholarships  given  to 
the  sons  of  ministers,  which  amounts  to  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
total  budget.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  some  of  this  through 
contributions  from  the  Changchow  Classis,  but  so  far  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

In  addition  to  a new  dormitory  building,  the  school  urgently  needs 
the  completion  of  the  original  building  plan,  which  calls  for  a class- 
room and  chapel  building  as  the  central  portion  of  the  main  building, 
the  two  wings  of  which,  only,  have  so  far  been  built. 

The  principal  and  the  Board  of  Managers  are  giving  serious  study 
to  the  development  of  some  kind  of  vocational  training  in  connection 
with  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  The  majority  of  the  students  do 
not  go  on  to  college  and  it  is  felt  that  the  school  should  do  something 
to  train  graduates  for  life  vocations.  A small,  informal  beginning  has 
been  made  in  agriculture,  but  this  needs  to  be  developed  and  other 
interests  added.  Various  tentative  plans  have  been  made  and  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  visit  to  the  United  States  of  Mr.  Chang 
this  year  and  Mr.  Lin  next  year  is  to  study  vocational  schools  in  this 
country. 

Another  distinct  need  is  to  develop  the  English  teaching  on  a more 
scientific  basis.  The  government  of  China  is  rewriting  English  text- 
books and  is  eager  to  improve  the  teaching  of  English.  They  naturally 
turn  to  our  Christian  schools  for  assistance  in  this  matter,  but  unfor- 
tunately we  are  unprepared  to  give  much  help.  The  school  asked  us  to 
send  out  a missionary  who  has  had  training  in  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  and  who  could  help  in  music  and  in  the  religious  work  of 
the  school.  Mr.  Lin,  himself,  and  other  educators  of  the  schools  of  the 
other  Missions  in  South  Fukien  feel  that  there  should  be  an  expert 
Chinese  educator  associated  with  a trained  missionary  educator  to 
coordinate  and  develop  the  Christian  educational  system  for  the  whole 
area.  This  appealed  to  us  as  a very  constructive  proposal. 

Tbe  Yok-tek  Girls  High  School  on  the  Island  of  Kulangsu  came 
through  the  war  in  a truly  remarkable  way.  Miss  Chen,  the  capable 
principal,  maintained  her  independence  throughout  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation of  the  Island  and  against  very  heavy  pressure.  Shortly  after  the 
occupation,  for  example,  she  got  into  the  school,  sealed  by  the  Japanese 
authorities,  through  a window,  took  out  all  the  records  and  concealed 
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them  under  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  local  churches.  The  Christian  and 
educational  standards  of  the  school  were  kept  at  a high  level  and  all 
are  grateful  for  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  courage  which  she  displayed 
under  very  difficult  circumstances.  Miss  Chen  and  Miss  Tena  Holke- 
boer  worked  very  closely  together  in  the  school  for  a number  of  years 
before  the  war  and  a good  deal  of  credit  for  the  high  quality  of  work 
done  here  must  be  given  to  Miss  Holkeboer  as  well.  Indeed,  it  should 
be  said  that  Yok-tek  is  one  of  the  finest  schools  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  any  of  the  areas  where  we  have  Mission  work  and  stands  high 
among  all  the  schools  of  any  kind  which  it  has  been  our  privilege 
to  study. 

There  is  an  enrollment  of  500,  a little  less  than  half  from  Christian 
homes,  with  sixty  in  the  dormitory  and  twenty-eight  teachers,  all  but 
two  active  Christians.  In  Miss  Chen’s  opinion  the  education  for 
citizenship  required  by  the  government,  while  nationalistic  in  character 
and  based  on  general  ethical  concepts,  is  not  out  of  harmony  with 
Christianity,  especially  when  taught  by  Christian  teachers.  Regular 
chapel  exercises  are  held  and  Bible  is  taught  in  each  class  in  the  school. 

Miss  Chen  also  emphasized  the  fact  that  English  teaching  was  of 
poor  quality  and  she  requested  that  the  Board  appoint  a missionary 
teacher  especially  trained  as  an  English  teacher,  who  could  at  the  same 
time  help  in  music  or  athletics  and  the  Christian  work  of  the  school. 
Plans  are  also  being  made  for  a sabbatical  year  for  Miss  Chen  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Livingstone-Easter  School  at  Tong-an  has  a junior  middle  de- 
partment, with  fifty  students,  which  has  just  received  government 
recognition.  The  school  has  a good  reputation  in  the  community  and 
its  Christian  character  has  been  well  maintained.  Recently  students  in 
the  school  took  all  the  scholarship  prizes  in  a county  contest  held,  and 
the  community,  instead  of  being  jealous  of  the  school  as  a non-public 
school,  praised  it  for  its  good  work.  This  is  evidence  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  school  as  a Christian  institution  is  gradually  disappearing 
in  the  community.  This  school  is  badly  in  need  of  additional  equip- 
ment and  the  way  it  is  able  to  carry  on  in  the  next  few  years  will 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  junior  middle  department. 
Mr.  Bei,  the  principal,  is  not  only  a sturdy  Christian,  but  a first  grade 
educator  and  a man  with  a charming  personality.  Mrs.  Bei  is  also  one 
of  the  outstanding  Christian  women  in  South  Fukien.  Mr.  Bei,  at  the 
tea  given  in  our  honor  at  the  school,  spoke  very  movingly  of  the 
cooperation  between  American  Christian  friends  and  the  Livingstone- 
Easter  School.  He  said,  "Those  who  gave  the  money  to  build  this 
school  gave  it  for  God  and  to  God.  We  also  are  working  for  God. 
This  binds  us  together.  We  fall  far  short  in  our  accomplishment,  but 
we  want  earnestly  to  carry  out  the  will  of  God.” 
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Conference  with  School  Principals 

One  of  the  last  mornings  in  Amoy  we  spent  with  the  principals  of 
all  the  middle  schools  in  South  Fukien.  Six  of  the  seven  schools  were 
represented.  The  needs  of  the  schools  emphasized  in  the  discussion 
included  the  following:  (1)  Greater  emphasis  on  vocational  training; 
(2)  refresher  courses,  either  in  China  or  abroad,  for  teachers  in  the 
schools;  (3)  an  educational  secretary  for  Synod,  to  coordinate  and 
develop  the  educational  program;  (4)  an  active  young  missionary  to 
serve  as  youth  secretary  for  the  Synod,  to  work  among  graduates  of 
the  schools  and  among  the  youth  in  the  churches;  ("Chinese  young 
people  do  not  know  how  to  play,”  says  Miss  Enid  Liu  of  the  Chang- 
chow  Girls’  School.)  (5)  missionaries  trained  in  English  teaching  and 
missionaries  to  help  in  religious  activities  in  the  schools,  in  athletics, 
in  music  and,  in  the  girls’  schools,  in  domestic  science  and  home  and 
family  life  education.  We  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  wide-awake, 
eager  young  leaders  of  these  schools  and  greatly  intrigued  by  the 
possibilities  which  these  schools  offered  for  constructive  missionary 
activity  in  the  days  immediately  ahead. 

The  Woman’s  School  at  Sio-khe 

One  important  feature  of  our  work  in  the  past  in  South  Fukien  has 
been  the  woman’s  school.  This  was  designed  to  give  opportunity  for 
women  who  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  school  to  get  the  rudiments  of 
an  education  and  training  in  the  Bible  which  would  make  them  better 
able  to  serve  the  Church,  some  as  Bible  women  or  lay  workers.  Most 
of  these  schools  had  been  discontinued  during  the  war,  but  we  found 
one  school  in  active  operation  at  Sio-khe,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
a fine  Christian  woman,  a recent  graduate  of  the  seminary.  The  build- 
ing, while  badly  in  need  of  repair,  was  spotlessly  clean  and  it  was 
apparent  that  a fine  spirit  of  cooperation  existed  between  students  and 
faculty.  There  were  thirty  girls  and  women  in  the  school  when  we 
were  there— ten  in  the  dormitory.  The  curriculum  covers  two  years  of 
work  and,  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  subjects,  there  are 
courses  in  health,  dressmaking  and  home  and  family  life. 

The  Theological  Seminary 

During  the  war  the  seminary  of  the  Church  continued  its  work,  but 
under  greatly  disturbed  conditions.  Part  of  the  time  it  was  in  Chang- 
chow  and  part  of  the  time  up  country  at  Eng-hok.  Dr.  Flenry  P. 
De  Pree  was  President,  by  election  of  the  Synod,  and  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  to  be  commended  for  the  work  done.  For  a time,  another 
training  school,  not  under  the  Church,  was  conducted  in  the  Chuan- 
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chow  section  of  the  Synod,  but  this  school  was  united  with  Synod’s 
Seminaiy  toward  the  end  of  the  war. 

When  we  were  there  the  seminaiy  was  again  beginning  work  in 
Changchow  in  an  inadequate  building  on  the  Union  Hospital  site, 
expecting  to  return  to  its  own  buildings  in  the  autumn,  when  the  hos- 
pital building  will  have  been  sufficiently  completed  to  permit  the 
hospital  to  remove  to  the  new  structure.  Pastor  Tan  had  been  elected 
President  by  the  Synod,  but  was  unable  to  accept  on  account  of  his 
precarious  health.  Dr.  Poppen  also  felt  that  he  should  not  take  the 
responsibility.  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Koeppe  had  been  invited  to  take  that 
position.  Dr.  Koeppe  returned  to  the  field  while  we  were  there  and 
was  still  considering  the  invitation  when  we  left.  It  is  likely  that  he 
will  accept  the  position  on  a tentative  basis.  Both  he  and  Dr.  Poppen 
will  teach,  having  been  elected  professors  by  the  Synod  at  its  last 
meeting.  The  staff  also  includes  a member  of  the  London  Mission  and 
two  Chinese  professors,  one  of  these  a converted  Communist,  a grad- 
uate of  Moscow  University.  There  are  at  present  eighteen  students, 
only  two  of  whom  are  graduates  of  senior  middle  schools. 

It  was  our  feeling  that,  if  the  seminary  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all,  its 
main  courses  should  be  of  college  grade,  based  on  graduation  from 
senior  high  school.  If  the  courses  based  on  graduation  from  junior 
high  school  are  continued,  and  there  seems  to  be  a real  need  for  that 
sort  of  worker  in  the  Church,  graduates  from  those  courses  should  be 
used  as  pastors’  helpers  and  should  not  be  eligible  for  ordination 
without  additional  work.  There  is  also  place  for  a Bible  woman’s 
course,  taken  partly  with  the  lower  course  and  partly  separately. 
Refresher  courses  for  ministers  in  service  should  also  be  given  and 
extension  work  in  the  churches  should  be  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  lay  workers’  conferences  now  widely  held  throughout  the 
Church.  The  problem  of  adequate  leadership  for  the  Church  in  South 
Fukien,  as  we  have  indicated  above,  is  one  of  the  crucial  problems  of 
the  area,  perhaps  the  crucial  problem. 

There  are  a few  able  men  who  are  educationally  qualified ; there  are 
a few  able  men  who  provide  constructive  leadership  in  spite  of  educa- 
tional deficiencies;  and  there  are  men  with  inadequate  training  who 
are  not  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  aggressive  leadership  in  a con- 
gregation. Unless  something  is  done  in  the  near  future  to  raise  the 
quality  of  pastoral  leadership,  many  graduates  of  the  senior  middle 
schools  and  of  the  colleges  will  find  little  point  of  contact  with  the 
Church.  Not  only  must  the  seminary  be  reorganized  but  the  Classes  and 
Synod  should  make  a point  of  insisting  upon  high  standards  for 
ordination. 
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Fukien  Christian  University 

Dr.  Shafer,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Poppen,  spent  four  days  visiting 
Fukien  Christian  University  at  Foochow.  This  was  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  Foochow  is  on  the  direct  air  route  from  Shanghai  to 
Amoy  and  Manila,  and  air  accommodations  were  available,  although 
Dr.  Poppen  had  to  use  all  his  influential  friends  in  Foochow  to  get 
passage  back  on  the  day  we  wanted  it. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president.  Dr.  C.  J.  Lin*  we  were  entertained 
in  the  home  of  Df.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Chen.  Dr.  Chen  had  just  re- 
turned from  America  to  take  charge  of  the  University.  Dr.  Chen  had 
been  for  several  years  a professor  in  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, but  earlier  had'been  dean  of  Fukien  Christian  University  and 
thus  was  familiar  with  the  university  and  its  problems. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  picture  of  this  remarkable  insti- 
tution in  the  brief  compass  of  this  report.  During  the  war  the  work 
had  been  carried  on  at  Shaowu,  up  the  Ming  River,  and  the  campus  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  The  school  was  just  getting  settled 
again  in  its  old  home.  Dr.  Lin  had  been  very  foresighted  in  getting 
some  essential  repairs  done  to  the  buildings  before  the  sharp  advance 
in  prices,  but  there  was  still  work  to  be  done.  The  electric  light  plant 
operated  for  only  a few  hours  in  the  evening;  there  were  few  window 
panes  in  any  of  the  buildings,  the  rest  having  been  boarded  up  to  keep 
out  the  rain  and  cold,  and  there  were  practically  no  screens,  so  neces- 
sary in  this  malaria  country. 

The  campus  is  located  on  the  hills  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city.  Consequently,  practically  all  the  students 
and  faculty  live  on  the  campus.  This  creates  a remarkable  spirit  of 
camaraderie.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  distinction  between  Chinese  and 
Western  faculty  members,  faculty  houses,  for  example,  being  used  in- 
terchangeably by  Chinese  and  Western  staff.  The  students  from  South 
Fukien,  together  with  some  faculty  members  also  from  our  area,  ar- 
ranged a dinner  for  us  one  evening.  President  Chen  learned  of  the 
arrangement  and  suggested  that  we  use  his  home.  It  was  a joy  to  see 
the  way  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chen  entered  most  democratically  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  evening.  These  and  other  things  which  we  discov- 
ered in  our  short  stay  convinced  us  that  Christianity  was  being  lived 
in  the  actual  life  of  the  campus.  We  spoke  at  the  chapel  service,  and 
while  the  chapel  is  not  large  there  were  no  vacant  seats  and  many  were 
standing  at  . the  rear. 

There  are  at  present  609  students  enrolled  in  the  University,  eighty- 
seven  of  whom  are  girls.  President  Chen  talked  with  us  about  the 

^Dr.  Lin,  most  regrettably,  died  in  January  of  this  year. 
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future  of  the  school.  He  feels  that  the  enrollment  should  be  held  at 
600  and  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  expand  by  adding  all  sorts  of 
courses.  The  school  should  aim  to  be  a small,  private  institution  with 
some  specialty  which  it  chooses  for  itself.  He  pointed  out  that  state 
universities  must  offer  a variety  of  courses  for  all  sorts  of  students,  but 
that  the  private  university  did  not  need  to  do  that,  and  it  could  not 
maintain  the  Christian  character  of  the  school  on  any  other  basis.  He 
said  that  they  did  not  want  a large  freshman  class  next  year,  but 
wanted  instead  to  strengthen  the  faculty  and  raise  the  standard  of  the 
work  done.  We  attended  a faculty  council  in  which  some  important 
steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work. 

As  with  every  other  project  in  China  today,  the  University  is  in 
grave  financial  straits.  In  addition  to  local  income,  it  receives  U.S. 
$16,000  from  the  Trustees  in  the  United  States,  of  which  our  Board 
contributed  $1,500,  and  a share  in  United  China  Relief.  We  found 
that  the  salaries  of  the  faculty  were  not  even  as  high  as  that  of  teachers 
in  our  Boys’  School  at  Changchow,  the  Talmage  College.  The  wives  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  live  in  Foochow  and  teach  school 
or  carry  on  some  business  to  eke  out  the  family  income.  Faculty  mem- 
bers themselves  are  not  permitted  to  do  this,  but  this  necessity  which, 
in  many  cases,  prevents  faculty  members  from  living  on  the  campus, 
greatly  hampers  the  work.  Steps  were  taken  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  which  we  attended  toward  a partial  remedy  of  this 
situation,  but  it  still  remains  a serious  problem  for  the  school. 

There  are  plans  for  uniting  the  University  with  Hwa-nan,  the  girls’ 
college  in  Foochow,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  there.  There  are  a 
number  of  problems  to  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  this  union, 
but  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  being  realized. 

One  of  our  reasons  for  going  to  Foochow  was  to  make  plans  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Van  Wyk,  newly  appointed 
by  our  Board  on  the  faculty  of  the  university.  He  is  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  our  Church  on  the  faculty  and  we  look  forward  with 
eagerness  to  his  service  there.  A cable  has  been  received,  reporting  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Wyk  in  Shanghai  and  by  this  time  they 
should  be  in  Foochow.  Mr.  Van  Wyk  has  been  assigned  a residence 
and  will  take  up  work  in  the  History  Department. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  institution 
for  our  work  in  South  Fukien.  For  the  past  few  years,  a number  of  our 
ministers  in  active  service,  who  did  not  have  a college  education,  have 
gone  to  the  University  with  aid  received  from  individuals  or  from  the 
Mission.  We  met  one  of  these  men  there.  After  graduating  from  the 
seminary  and  serving  as  assistant  pastor  at  the  Tek-chu-ka  Church  in 
Amoy,  he  resigned  and  went  to  senior  middle  school  to  qualify  for 
the  university.  He  dropped  out  for  two  years  during  his  college  course 
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and  served  in  church  and  school  to  secure  money  for  tuition.  When  we 
were  at  the  university  he  was  in  his  senior  year  and  had  just  been 
elected  president  of  the  student  body.  Dr.  Chen  spoke  very  highly  of 
his  influence  on  the  students.  There  are  now  nineteen  students  in  the 
college  from  South  Fukien  and  two  professors,  graduates  of  Talmage 
College.  One  of  these  men  is  professor  in  the  agricultural  college. 
He  was  studying  in  Penn  State  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  ship  on 
which  he  was  returning  to  China  was  torpedoed  and  he  was  taken  to 
New  Zealand.  While  there  he  worked  for  a year  and  a half  on  some 
projects  for  the  government  of  New  Zealand.  His  ship  was  torpedoed 
again,  when  he  made  a second  attempt  to  return  to  China  at  the  request 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  he  was  a war  prisoner  for  a year  and 
a half  in  Java.  His  family  and  friends  had  given  him  up  for  dead, 
when  he  appeared  on  Kulangsu  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Everyone  bears 
testimony  to  his  sturdy  Christian  faith  and  his  sterling  integrity  of 
character.  We  found  him  enthusiastic  about  his  work  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  delightful  men  we  had  ever  met. 


There  is  a joint  program  of  all  the  Missions  for  the  medical  work 
in  South  Fukien.  It  includes  central  hospitals  and  branch  hospi- 
tals. The  Hope  and  Wilhelmina  Hospital,  on  the  Island  of  Kulangsu, 
has  related  to  it  the  Elisabeth  H.  Blauvelt  Hospital  at  Tong-an.  The 
Union  Hospital  at  Changchow,  a joint  effort  of  the  three  Missions, 
takes  responsibility  for  the  hospitals  at  Sio-khe  and  Chang-pu.  The 
Leng-na  Hospital  is  also  to  be  developed  into  a central  hospital  and 
is  to  be  responsible  for  the  branch  hospital  at  Ting-chow.  At  the 
northern  end  of  the  field  is  the  central  hospital  at  Chuan-chow  with 
two  branch  hospitals  related  to  it.  Of  these,  the  institutions  for  which 
we  have  been  particularly  responsible  are  the  hospitals  at  Kulangsu, 
Tong-an,  Sio-khe,  Leng-na  and  approximately  one  half  of  the  Union 
Hospital  at  Changchow. 

We  visited  all  of  the  institutions  for  which  we  have  been  respon- 
sible, and  a brief  statement  as  to  their  present  condition  will  be  in 
order.  The  Hope  Hospital  was  not  in  operation  during  the  war  and 
the  building  was  looted.  Practically  all  of  the  equipment  and  some  of 
the  wooden  ceiling  supports  and  other  materials  in  the  building  were 
removed.  Dr.  Holleman  estimates  the  loss  at  U.S.  $250,000.  Fortu- 
nately the  nurses’  home  was  not  severely  damaged.  As  soon  as  the  war 
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ended,  sixteen  organizations  on  Kulangsu  petitioned  the  Mission  to 
reopen  the  hospital  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  everyone 
consulted,  including  representatives  of  other  Missions  working  in 
South  Fukien,  that  the  hospital  was  a necessary  part  of  the  "whole 
medical  program  for  the  area  and  should  be  reconstructed.  Dr.  Holle- 
man  gave  up  a lucrative  practice  in  the  United  States  to  return  to  the 
field  and  when  we  were  in  Amoy  he  was  vigorously  engaged  in  raising 
money  for  reconstruction  among  Chinese  friends,  locally  and  in 
Shanghai  and  Manila.  UNRRA  and  the  International  Red  Cross  made 
generous  grants  of  medical  equipment  and  supplies  and,  according  to 
the  most  recent  reports,  some  U.S.  $75,000  had  been  contributed  in 
cash  and  supplies.  There  is  a modest  amount  in  the  Advance  Fund  of 
the  Church  which  can  be  used  to  supplement  money  raised  in  China. 
Dr.  Holleman  hopes  to  have  advanced  far  enough  in  reconstruction  to 
begin  work  at  the  hospital  early  in  1947.  He  is  already  treating  patients 
in  a small  local  hospital,  under  Chinese  management.  The  hospital  has 
a local  Board  of  Managers  which  has  been  active  in  reconstruction. 

The  Fagg  Memorial  Hospital  at  Leng-na  has  not  had  a missionary 
doctor  in  residence  for  a number  of  years.  During  the  war  it  was  in  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Han.  Normally  it  is  an  eighty  bed  hospital,  but  now 
averages  twelve  in-patients  and  fifty  out-patients  a day.  When  we  were 
there,  there  was  an  assistant  physician  but  no  nurses.  We  asked  Dr.  Han 
what  the  hospital  needed  in  order  to  do  effective  work  and  he  replied 
that  there  should  be  at  least  four  doctors,  one  missionary,  two  internes, 
one  public  health  and  ten  graduate  nurses.  He  said  that  there  should 
be  a nursing  school,  also,  in  connection  with  the  hospital,  because  it 
was  difficult  to  get  nurses  to  come  up  to  Leng-na  from  Changchow  or 
Amoy.  With  this  staff  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  clinics  in  the 
surrounding  towns  and  villages,  using  the  churches  in  many  of  the 
places. 

The  hospitals  at  Sio-khe  and  Tong-an  were  in  about  the  same  condi- 
tion as  the  Leng-na  Hospital.  The  work  had  been  maintained  on  a 
limited  basis  by  an  inadequate  staff.  The  Sio-khe  Hospital,  under 
Dr.  Saw,  while  in  need  of  repair,  was  neat  and  clean.  Two  nurses  and 
four  staff  workers  are  assisting  Dr.  Saw.  In  order  to  keep  the  hospital 
running  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  fees,  so  that  out-patients  have 
decreased  to  about  twenty  a day.  There  were  nineteen  in-patients  the 
day  we  were  there. 

Dr.  Saw  said  that  with  a missionary  doctor,  a business  manager,  a 
laboratory  technician,  two  more  nurses  and  an  additional  Chinese 
doctor,  they  would  be  able  to  do  effective  work  and  carry  on  clinics  in 
the  twenty  villages,  among  the  20,000  people  in  the  Sio-khe  area.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  eight  of  these  places  there  were  churches  which 
could  be  used  for  clinics.  The  hospital  has  a Board  of  seven  members, 
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all  Christians,  composed  as  follows:  one  representative  of  the  Mission; 
one  appointed  by  the  Changchow  Union  Hospital,  of  which  the  Sio- 
khe  Hospital  is  a branch;  three  appointed  by  Classis,  and  two  others 
elected  by  the  original  five. 

The  Tong-an  Hospital  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ko  and 
is  operating  on  a very  limited  basis.  It  was  our  opinion  that  it  was  not 
worth  maintaining  as  at  present  operated,  and  unless  it  could  be  ade- 
quately staffed  had  better  be  discontinued. 

The  Changchow  Union  Hospital  has  been  carrying  on  during  the 
war  in  the  buildings  originally  built  for  the  Theological  Seminary, 
about  a mile  from  the  center  of  the  city.  The  buildings  were  bombed 
once  and  several  people  were  killed,  but  a very  flourishing  work  has 
been  maintained  under  great  difficulties.  Dr.  Richard  Hofstra  is  the 
Director  and  he  remained  on  the  field  until  the  last  year  of  the  war. 
The  Nursing  School,  with  thirty  students,  has  continued  to  improve  in 
quality  of  work  done  and  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a capable 
Chinese  nurse.  There  were,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  eighty  in-patients 
and  the  out-patienfs  numbered  100  a day.  There  is  a capable  Board  of 
Managers,  working  vigorously  in  the  interests  of  the  hospital.  The 
Board  is  composed  as  follows:  three  missionaries,  one  from  each  of 
the  cooperating  Missions ; two  elected  by  the  Synod  and  two  by  the 
Classis;  and  two  additional  members  elected  by  the  original  seven. 

The  hospital  is  in  a serious  dilemma.  The  seminary  now  requires 
the  use  of  their  buildings  and  the  hospital  must  move.  For  some  time 
there  had  been  a plan  for  a new  building  on  a site  just  opposite 
Talmage  College  on  the  western  edge  of  the  city,  but  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  do  anything  during  the  war.  While  we  were  there  it  was 
decided  to  begin  reconstruction,  although  the  total  sum  required  is  not 
in  hand.  Our  own  Advance  Fund  provides  for  $55,000.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  has  about  $25,000  in  hand  and  plans  are  being  laid 
for  securing  contributions  from  Chinese  sources.  The  general  plan  is 
to  complete  the  first  story,  or  one  wing,  put  on  a temporary  roof,  and 
move  to  the  site  as  soon  as  this  is  completed,  the  remainder  of  the 
project  to  be  completed  as  sufficient  funds  are  secured. 
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Youth  Movements 

The  youth  fellowship  movement,  begun  by  the  Rev.  Walter  de 
Velder  on  his  return  to  the  field  in  1940,  has  continued  to  take  root  in 
the  life  of  the  Church.  There  is  a special  committee  of  the  Synod, 
responsible  for  the  movement.  Last  year  an  area  conference,  as  well  as 
regional  conferences,  was  held,  and  plans  are  being  made  for  similar 
meetings  this  year.  As  conditions  become  more  settled,  we  may  look 
for  increased  activity  along  these  lines.  The  Youth  Fellowship  of  our 
Church  here  served  as  the  inspiration  for  the  movement  in  China  and 
the  substantial  contributions  to  this  work  by  the  young  people  of  our 
Church  have  helped  considerably  and  have  been  greatly  appreciated 
in  China. 

In  the  Amoy  area  there  is  a rather  remarkable  youth  movement, 
which  runs  counter  to  the  general  impression  that  the  Church  is  not 
drawing  young  people.  This  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Japanese  occu- 
pation. The  Japanese  planned  to  organize  youth  groups  of  boys  and 
girls  to  further  the  cause  of  the  occupation  and  the  person  put  in 
charge  by  the  authorities  was  a Japanese  Christian  minister  by  the 
name  of  Okawa.  (We  tried  to  find  him  in  Tokyo,  but  were  unable  to 
get  in  touch  with  him. ) He  put  two  outstanding  Christian  leaders  in 
charge  of  the  project;  Miss  Christina  Wang  and  Principal  Sims,  of 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  and  they  used  it  as  an  occasion  for  organ- 
izing Christian  youth  groups  in  Amoy  and  Kulangsu.  This  has  now 
developed  until  thirteen  fellowship  groups  are  meeting  regularly.  One 
of  these  groups  has  a membership  of  200  and  from  this  group  alone 
in  one  year  104  have  joined  the  Church.  This  has  now  spread  to  the 
schools  and  groups  meet  on  Sunday  afternoon,  prior  to  the  youth 
services  in  the  churches.  In  the  words  of  Miss  Holkeboer,  who  is 
actively  associated  with  this  work,  "They  have  built  up  the  youth 
services  in  the  churches  in  the  afternoon  so  that  you  do  not  recognize 
them.” 

Another  very  interesting  development  is  work  among  state  uni- 
versity students.  There  was  a time  when  it  was  very  difficult  to  organize 
Christian  groups  in  such  universities,  but  during  the  war  the  situation 
has  quite  changed.  Very  significant  work  is  being  carried  on  in  a 
number  of  these  universities  today  and  results  have  already  become 
apparent  in  students  from  these  state  schools,  studying  for  the  ministry 
in  Nanking  Theological  Seminary.  We  had  some  contact  with  this 
development  in  Amoy  University,  situated  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
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city  of  Amoy.  Mrs.  Ting,  one  of  the  graduates  of  Yok-tek  Girls’ 
School,  is  in  charge  of  the  work  and  while  we  were  there,  185  students 
attended  a reception  given  by  the  Christian  group  in  the  university. 
Dr.  Shafer  spoke  at  a service  for  Mandarin-speaking  students,  held  in 
one  of  the  churches  near  the  campus.  More  than  100  were  in  attend- 
ance. He  was  interpreted  by  the  new  dean  of  students,  who  is  an  active 
Christian.  The  school  authorities  have  offered  land  on  the  campus  and 
materials  from  some  of  their  ruined  buildings  for  a Christian  center 
and  Mrs.  Ting  is  now  busy  securing  funds  for  a building.  The  Rev. 
John  Muilenburg,  studying  the  language  in  Kulangsu,  has  been  active 
in  helping' in  this  work,  particularly  among  the  large  Christian  group 
in  the  freshman  class,  for  the  time  being  housed  on  the  Island  of 
Kulangsu. 

. The  Religious  Tract  Society 

This  society  for  a number  of  years  has  served  as  a distributing  center 
for  Bibles  and  Christian  literature  for  the  South  Fukien  area  and  as  a 
publishing  agency  for  literature  in  the  Amoy  dialect.  Dr.  Poppen  has 
been  active  in  the  work  of  this  society  and  at  one  time  was  its  secretary. 
The  bookshop,  under  the  direction  of  a Chinese,  was  kept  open  during 
the  war,  but  little  actual  work  could  be  done.  Steps  were  taken  while 
we  were  in  Amoy  to  reorganize  and  develop  the  Society’s  work.  One 
project  that  is  being  vigorously  pushed  is  the  printing  of  the  hymn- 
book  which  has  not  been  available  during  the  war  years.  This  lack  was 
apparent  in  every  church  which  we  visited.  No  funds  were  available, 
but  Mr.  Toh,  a Christian  layman.  Treasurer  of  the  Synod,  personally 
advanced  C.N.  $2,000,000  to  get  started.  The  finished  book  will  cost 
C.N.  $1,000  a copy  (!)  but  orders  have  already  been  received  for 
1,500  copies  from  Manila  and  2,000  from  Singapore,  so  that  Dr. 
Poppen  feels  that  with  sales  locally  the  project  can  carry  itself  in  time. 
Six  to  seven  thousand  copies  are  being  printed  initially. 

The  Church  Paper 

The  Church  has  had  a monthly  publication,  whose  name  in  trans- 
lation becomes  the  Church  Herald.  It  was  at  first  decided  at  the  last 
meeting  of  Synod  to  discontinue  its  publication  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds,  but  a plan  was  brought  forward  by  a special  committee,  of 
which  Dr.  Poppen  is  chairman,  which  assures  the  publication  of  the 
paper  for  the  current  year.  The  Committee  assumes  responsibility  for 
three  issues  and  the  responsibility  for  the  remaining  issues  was  ac- 
cepted by  different  areas  of  the  Church. 
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^Le  ^yjationai  C^Lridiian  C^ouncii 


This  organization  gathers  together  in  a single  Council  the  Missions, 
the  several  churches  and  other  Christian  agencies  in  China.  It  is 
the  most  inclusive  Protestant  body  in  China.  This  first  meeting  since 
the  war,  representative  of  all  of  China,  was  held  in  Shanghai  the  first 
week  of  December.  We  were  able  to  attend  some  of  the  sessions.  We 
were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Christian  movement  in  China  is  in 
the  hands  of  strong  Chinese  leadership  of  the  finest  quality.  We  do 
not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  actions  of  the  Council  in  detail.  The 
most  important  decision  was  to  begin  a three  years’  intensive  evan- 
gelistic campaign  and  plans  were  made  for  this. 


l/Ylission 


TT  7HILE  we  were  in  Amoy  the  missionaries  on  the  first  Marine 
» * Lynx  reached  the  field.  Their  arrival  was  a source  of  real  in- 
spiration to  everyone.  By  the  time  this  is  read  all  of  the  new  appointees 
and  all  members  of  the  Mission  held  in  this  country  by  the  war  and 
able  to  return  will  have  reached  the  field.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  work  of  Miss  Holkeboer,  Mr.  Veenschoten  and  Dr.  Poppen, 
who  were  first  on  the  field.  They  carried  a heavy  burden  during  those 
early  months  after  the  war  and  the  results  of  their  efforts  were  visible 
everywhere.  During  our  visit  there  were  meetings  of  the  Mission, 
meetings  of  the  Inter-Mission  Council,  a body  representing  the  three 
Missions  in  the  area,  meetings  of  the  Three  Missions  Council,  com- 
posing all  members  of  the  three  Missions,  and  meetings  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Church.  There  were  also  social  gatherings 
of  the  Mission  and  of  the  members  of  the  three  Missions,  including  a 
Thanksgiving  service  and  a Mission  Thanksgiving  dinner  made  pos- 
sible by  a generous  gift  from  Miss  Geraldine  Smies.  There  were 
receptions  and  "feasts”  given  by  the  local  community  churches,  and 
Mr.  Toh  entertained  the  members  of  the  executive  Committee  of 
Synod  and  the  Inter-Mission  Council  at  a dinner  in  his  home. 

Everyone  regretted  that  Dr.  Frank  Eckerson*  W3.s  unable  to  take 
part  in  these  gatherings.  He  has  remained  at  his  station  at  Tong-an 
all  through  the  war  and  carried  on  a relief  program  for  war  refugees. 

*Dr.  Eckerson  reached  retirement  age  on  October  26,  1946. 
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This  program  is  still  taking  a good  deal  of  his  time  and  he  felt  that  it 
could  not  be  left.  We  visited  him  at  Tong-an  and  Dr.  Shafer  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  him  as  his  interpreter  at  the  morning  service  in  one 
of  the  Tong-an  churches.  We  were  delighted  to  find  him  in  better 
physical  condition  than  we  had  dared  hope.  His  furlough  is  long  over- 
due and  the  Board  has  urged  him  to  take  a vacation  either  in  America 
or  wherever  he  might  choose,  but  he  feels  that  he  cannot  leave  his 
work.  We  would  urge  the  members  of  the  Board  to  remember  him  in 
their  prayers. 


Recommendations  and  Observations 

Recommendation  No.  1 

I 

Reorganization  in  Amoy 

Some  of  the  matters  which  we  shall  report  represent  actions  taken 
by  the  Mission  which  are  for  information  only;  others  call  for  Board 
action.  The  most  important  of  the  latter  has  to  do  with  the  relation  of 
the  Mission  and  its  work  to  the  Church.  We  have  already  discussed 
the  general  question  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Nanking 
Conference.  It  would  be  interesting  to  give  all  the  steps  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  led  up  to  the  actions  taken  in  Amoy,  but  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  those  only  which  are  essential  for  an  understanding  of 
the  problem. 

Our  Mission  had  its  first  meeting  the  day  before  the  series  of  con- 
ferences with  the  other  Missions  and  the  Synod’s  Executive  Committee. 
This  whole  matter  was  discussed  and  the  following  action  was  taken: 


Voted:  That  the  following  minute  be  reported  to  the  Inter- 
Mission  Council  and  Synod’s  Executive  Committee: 


"The  American  Mission*  proposes  that  it  recommend  to  its 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  that  hereafter  all  matters  directly  re- 
lated to  the  South  Fukien  Synod,  with  the  exception  of  those 
institutions  which  are  under  a Board  of  Managers,  be  decided  in 
joint  conference  with  the  Synod.  It  is  understood  that  in  taking 
this  action  the  Mission  is  merely  giving  formal  recognition  to  a 
situation  which  has,  in  principle,  obtained  for  some  time  but  the 
Mission  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  this 
decision  the  Synod  will  need  to  take  responsibility  for  setting  up 
some  kind  of  Joint  Conference  Committee  to  formulate  action 
including  budget  for  direct  reference  to  the  Board  in  America. 


*Our  Mission  is  usually  called  in  Amoy  the  American  Mission.  This  quickly 
distinguishes  it  from  the  other  two  Missions  which  represent  British  churches. 
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Such  a Committee  would  be  expected  to  report  to  the  Mission  for 
information  all  decisions  of  the  Committee.  Should  the  Mission 
desire  to  make  any  suggestions  to  the  Board  with  regard  to  any 
matter  decided  upon,  the  Committee  should  be  informed  of  these 
suggestions  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  forwarded  to  the 
Board.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  action  the  principle  was  accepted  that 
Synod  should  approach  the  Board  directly  and  not  through  the  Mis- 
sion; that  the  Mission  might  make  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
proposals  of  Synod  forwarded  to  the  Board  but  these  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  responsible  Committee  of  Synod  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  forwarded  to  the  Board.  In  other  words,  the  Mission  gave  up 
all  responsibility  for  administrative  action,  and  any  rights  of  veto  over 
the  actions  of  the  Church. 

There  were  certain  exceptions,  however,  in  which  this  was  not  the 
case.  Matters  affecting  schools  and  hospitals  were  not  included  in  the 
action  and  no  decision  was  taken*  involving  the  transfer  of  school, 
hospital,  or  other  properties  either  to  the  General  Assembly  or  to  the 
Synod.  All  other  matters,  however,  were  to  be  treated  in  this  way. 
It  was  further  suggested  that  Synod  set  up  a Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee of  missionaries  and  Chinese  to  handle  matters  of  budget  and 
missionary  personnel  for  decision  and  reference  to  the  Board. 

The  plan  for  the  discussion  of  the  new  relationship  to  be  established 
between  the  Mission  and  the  Church  called  for  separate  meetings  of 
the  Inter-Mission  Council  and  Synod’s  Executive  followed  by  joint 
conferences  of  the  two  groups.  Accordingly,  the  day  after  the  meeting 
of  our  Mission  the  Inter-Mission  Council  met.  It  was  found  that  the 
English  Presbyterian  Mission  had  taken  action  similar  to  that  of  our 
Mission,  but  had  gone  one  step  further  and  agreed  to  hand  over  to 
Synod  the  "founders”  rights  in  the  schools.  Founders  rights  were  de- 
fined as  follows;  the  holding  of  the  property  and  the  responsibility 
for  maintaining  the  Christian  purpose  of  the  school.  These  were  to  be 
transferred  to  Synod  but  the  Boards  of  Managers  were  to  retain  the 
responsibility  for  the  direct  administration  of  the  schools.  The  action 
of  the  London  Mission  looked  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Inter- 
Mission  Council  and  the  pooling  of  funds  and  personnel  under  the 
direction  of  this  body. 

The  whole  matter  was  discussed  in  a fine  spirit  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  Missions  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Koeppe  and 
the  following  action  was  finally  adopted: 

The  Inter-Mission  Council  rejoices  in  recognizing  the  full 
autonomy  of  The  Church  of  Christ  in  China  and  desires  that  the 
missionaries  shall  work  in  full  cooperation  with  the  South  Fukien 
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Synod.  It  is  proposed  to  recommend  to  the  Missions  and  the  home 
Boards  that  hereafter  matters  having  to  do  with  work  directly 
administered  by  the  South  Fukien  Synod  be  taken  up  directly  by 
the  Synod  with  the  home  Boards.  In  order  to  make  this  fully 
effective  the  Synod  will  probably  need  to  appoint  a joint  com- 
mittee to  consider  matters  of  budget  and  personnel  and  the  allo- 
cation of  these  among  the  several  boards. 

It  will  be  clear  that  this  action  excepts  schools  and  hospitals.  With 
regard  to  these  a much  longer  resolution  was  adopted  setting  forth 
the  decision  of  the  Inter-Mission  Council  with  regard  to  these  insti- 
tutions. We  will  not  quote  the  action  here  but  the  main  parts  include 
the  following:  1.  The  principle  of  the  devolution  of  control  was  recog- 
nized and  the  Council  expressed  its  desire  "to  cooperate  fully  in  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  bring  that  about” ; 2.  The  transfer  of  school 
and  hospital  property  not  to  the  Synod  but  to  the  General  Assembly 
was  approved  as  "the  more  authoritative  body  and  in  closer  touch  with 
the  Central  Government” ; 3.  The  continuance  of  the  present  line  of 
devolution  of  control,  viz.—from  Mission  to  Boards  of  Managers, 
rather  than  "an  increased  measure  of  Synod  control.” 

In  the  meantime.  Synod’s  Executive  Committee  met  and  took  in- 
dependent action.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  also  three 
missionaries  on  Synod’s  Executive,  a member  of  the  London  Mission, 
Miss  Holkeboer,  and  Dr.  Poppen.  It  will  be  advisable  to  quote  this 
action  in  full: 

I 

a.  In  the  work  of  the  Chinese  Church  and  the  Missions  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  China  is  recognized  as  an  autonomous 
(Chinese:  "the  supreme  controlling” ) body  from  this  time 
on. 

b.  In  regard  to  finances  and  institutional/ property,  these 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

c.  Missionary  personnel  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis 
as  Chinese  personnel,  i.e.  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  China. 

d.  It  is  understood  that  no  organization  with  veto  power  on 
finance  and  personnel  shall  stand  between  the  Synod  and 
the  Boards  at  home. 

e.  Details  in  working  out  these  principles  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a Joint  Committee  appointed  by  Synod. 

II 

We  agree  in  principle  with  the  actions  taken  by  the  Nanking 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
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in  China,  with  the  following  reservation:  In  regard  to  the 
action  transferring  the  control  of  finance,  property  and  per- 
sonnel to  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  we 
feel  that  this  control  should  not  be  limited  to  the  Assembly 
but  should  be  vested  in  the  body  to  which  the  transfer  has 
been  made,  i.e.,  if  the  work  is  directly  related  to  the  Assembly 
this  body  should  have  control,  if  related  to  Synod  or  Pres- 
bytery these  bodies  respectively  shall  have  control.  It  is  under- 
stood also,  that  the  contributing  Boards  shall  have  a voice  in 
the  transfer  and  allocation  of  either  funds  or  personnel. 

Ill 

Synod  should  establish  a Joint  Committee,  this  committee  to 
work  out  details  and  implement  the  carrying  out  of  this 
transfer. 

This  general  action  was  supplemented  by  detailed  actions  of  sub- 
committees on  schools  and  hospitals  as  follows: 

I.  Sub-Committee  on  Education 

The  committee  agrees  in  principle  with  the  educational  report  of 
the  Nanking  Conference,  and  would  recommend  the  following  for 
action  as  far  as  the  South  Fukien  area  is  concerned: 

1.  Church  schools  should  have  the  full  moral  support  of  the 
church,  the  relationship  between  the  schools  and  the  church 
should  be  strengthened,  and  the  church  should  see  to  it  that 
church  schools  carry  out  an  adequate  religious  program  in 
order  that  the  purpose  of  the  founders  can  continue  to  be 
carried  out. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  established  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  as  a whole,  property  rights  and  control  of 
the  schools  should  be  in  the  haftds  of  Synod.  In  the  Boards  of 
the  schools  the  members  formerly  appointed  by  the  Missions 
should  in  the  future  be  appointed  by  Synod. 

3.  The  Educational  Committee  of  Synod  should  be  reorganized 
so  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  are  foteign  mission- 
aries. Principals  of  schools  should  not  be  voting  members  of 
this  committee,  only  associate  members. 

4.  For  theological  education  specialists  in  the  field  of  theology 
are  needed  and  welcomed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  seminary  may 
be  linked  with  Swatow  and  Formosa  to  build  up  a more 
efficient  institution. 
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II.  Sub-Committee  on  Medical  Work 

1.  The  work  of  hospitals  should  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Synod’s  Executive  Committee. 

a.  Hospitals  should  be  handed  over  to  Synod. 

b.  Hospital  Board  members  should  be  appointed  by  Synod. 

c.  Hospital  superintendents  should  make  their  reports  to 
Synod. 

2.  _ Synod  should  organize  a Medical  Committee  (similar  to  the 

Educational  Committee)  to  assist  the  hospital  in  all  of  its 
program. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  divergence  between  the  action  of  the  Inter- 
Mission  Council  and  Synod’s  Executive  Committee  involved  two  main 
points.  Synod  favored  (1)  the  transfer  of  property  to  Synod  rather 
than  the  General  Assembly,  and  (2)  sought  to  take  over  control  of 
the  schools,  the  Missions  having  voted  for  control  by  Boards  of  Man- 
agers. This  proved  to  be  the  crucial  point  in  subsequent  discussions. 

Following  these  separate  meetings,  the  two  groups  met  jointly  to 
discuss  the  actions  taken  independently. 

The  spirit  and  purpose  of  our  Chinese  colleagues  that  lay  back  of 
their  proposals  will  be  clearer  if  we  give  a summary  of  the  opening 
remarks  by  the  President  of  Synod,  who  presided  at  the  joint  meeting. 
He  used  as  his  text  John  17:21,  "That  they  all  may  be  one.”  Jesus  is 
still  praying  that  prayer  for  those  who  believe— then,  now,  and  in  the 
future.  The  deputations  are  here  to  confer  on  further  union.  The  three 
Missions  have  always  been  united,  in  evangelism,  in  education  and  in 
medical  work.  The  Church  also  has  the  spirit  of  union.  It  is  the  first 
union  church  to  be  founded  in  China.  This  meeting  is  of  historic 
significance.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  work  in  South 
Fukien  that  deputations  from  the  three  churches  cooperating  in  this 
area  have  been  in  China  at  the  same  time.  We  all  want  fuller  and 
further  union  and  the  only  question  before  us  is  the  method  to  be 
followed.  There  is  a new  spirit  of  independence  abroad  in  China 
today,  but  the  South  Fukien  Synod  still  wants  help  from  the  Missions. 
Our  only  hope  is  for  the  fuller  and  better  cooperation  of  all  of  us  for 
the  evangelization  of  South  Fukien. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  the  discussion  in  detail,  but  one 
question  emerged  which  had  not  been  discussed  in  the  Inter-Mission 
Council.  The  leaders  of  Synod  were  desirous  that  the  missionaries 
should  become  full  members  of  Synod  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Chinese 
members.  We  pointed  out  the  difficulty  involved  in  a transference  of 
membership  from  the  home  Church  to  the  Chinese  Church  and  sug- 
gested that  some  arrangement  for  a dual  membership  be  worked  out 
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which  would  make  the  missionary  a full  member  of  Synod,  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Synod  while  in  China,  but  which  would  at 
the  same  time  permit  the  retention  of  membership  in  the  Church  at 
home.  There  is  precedent  for  this  kind  of  arrangement  and  we  are 
suggesting  among  our  recommendations  an  action  to  serve  as  a basis 
for  further  discussion  with  the  Church  in  China. 

It  became  clear  in  this  joint  meeting  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  groups  again  to  meet  separately  to  discuss  the  points  of  divergence 
in  the  separate  actions  taken.  Accordingly,  such  meetings  were  held. 
Considerable  feeling  developed  at  the  meeting  of  Synod’s  Executive 
over  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  Missions  to  give  Synod  control 
over  schools  and  hospitals.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Missions  it  was 
felt  that  actual  control  had  been  handed  over  to  Boards  of  Managers, 
on  which  Synod  or  Classis  elected  representatives,  but  to  the  Chinese 
this  was  not  clear.  Because  of  historic  relationships  and  other  factors 
in  the  situation,  the  representatives  of  Synod  felt  that  these  institutions 
were  actually  controlled  by  the  Missions  and  it  was  their  feeling  that 
the  whole  Christian  impact  upon  the  non-Christian  community  should 
now  be  gathered  up  under  the  Church.  It  was  felt  that  this  would  not 
only  obviate  the  impression,  to  which  expression  is  often  given  by 
government  and  the  non-Christian  community,  that  the  Church  was  a 
non-Chinese  institution  and  Christianity  a "foreign”  religion,  but  also 
would  strengthen  the  whole  program  for  the  evangelization  of  South 
Fukien. 

What  appeared  at  one  time  to  be  a serious  impasse  was  resolved  by 
the  decision  to  send  two  representatives  of  the  Executive  to  meet  with 
the  Inter-Mission  Council.  Dr.  Poppen  and  the  Chinese  secretary  for 
the  meeting  of  Synod’s  Executive  were  chosen.  Their  purpose  was  to 
clear  up  what  they  believed  to  be  a misunderstanding  as  to  the  spirit  of 
Synod’s  proposals.  The  Chinese  spokesman  for  Synod’s  Executive 
explained  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  group  in  the  following  terms: 
This  action  is  proposed  not  because  anyone  feels  that  the  Synod  is 
stronger  today  than  before,  but  because  the  tides  of  the  time  are 
moving.  If  the  Missions  accept  these  proposals,  they  will  consent  to 
the  Church  becoming  the  supreme  organ  in  South  Fukien  for  the 
Christian  movement  here.  The  proposals  with  regard  to  education  and 
medical  work  will  actually  change  the  present  position  very  little.  At 
present  the  Synod  elects  Chinese  representatives  on  the  Boards  of  these 
institutions  and  the  Missions  elect  missionary  representatives.  Mis- 
sionaries would  be  elected  on  the  Boards  as  heretofore,  but  under  the 
new  plan  they  would  become  full  members  of  the  Church  and  be 
elected  on  the  Boards  by  the  Church.  The  detailed  management  of  the 
institutions  would  be  left  with  the  Boards  of  Managers  as  heretofore. 
We  feel  that  this  would  result  in  a larger  field  of  usefulness  for  the 
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missionaries.  This  action  recognizes  that  the  Church  has  now  grown 
up,  but  as  it  takes  over  the  burden  and  finds  how  much  is  involved, 
the  Church  will  reach  out  for  still  larger  assistance  from  the  mission- 
aries. We  have  cooperated  in  the  past,  but  we  want  to  cooperate  to  a 
still  greater  extent  in  the  future.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
Church  be  recognized  as  the  supreme  controlling  body  in  South  Fukien. 

Synod’s  representatives  referred  again  to  the  proposal  made  by 
Synod’s  Executive,  that  a detailed  plan  would  have  to  be  worked  out 
by  a Joint  Committee.  For  this  purpose  it  had  been  decided  that  a 
committee  of  twelve  be  appointed,  six  from  Synod  and  two  from  each 
of  the  three  Missions.  It  was  felt  that  it  might  require  two  or  three 
years  before  all  details 'could  be  taken  care  of. 

The  final  action  of  the  Inter-Mission  Council,  which  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  a joint  meeting  of  the  Inter-Mission  Council  with 
Synod’s  Executive,  is  given  below.  We  do  not  have  the  official  copy  of 
the  action,  but  only  the  notes  of  the  motion  made.  The  exact  wording, 
however,  can  be  corrected  when  the  official  record  is  received.  The 
action  follows: 

"After  participation  in  the  discussions  of  the  day  and  having 
heard  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  proposals,  the  Inter- 
Mission  Council  heartily  adopts  the  first  five  statements  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  actions  of  Synod’s  Executive  (See  above),  suggesting 
that  all  other  actions  taken  by  both  bodies  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee,  in  the  belief  that  any  apparent  divergence  in  these 
actions  represents  no  essential  divergence  in  principle  which  can- 
not be  worked  out  by  the  Joint  Committee.” 

This  action  was  subsequently  endorsed  by  our  Mission  and  Miss 
Holkeboer  and  Dr.  Poppen  were  appointed  as  our  representatives  on 
the  Joint  Committee  to  work  out  the  details.  We  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee.  The  Committee  viewed  its  task  very 
seriously  and  the  feeling  was  expressed  that  what  was  being  done  here 
was  in  the  nature  of  pioneering  for  the  whole  Church  in  China  and 
consequently  the  plan  should  be  worked  out  most  carefully  and  prayer- 
fully, so  that  it  could  be  used  as  a guide  for  other  areas.  Plans  were 
made  for  a detailed  study  of  the  proposals  by  each  of  the  areas  of  the 
Church,  the  results  of  these  discussions  to  be  reported  at  a meeting 
of  the  Joint  Committee  to  be  held  within  two  months.  It  was  also 
decided  that  a full  report  should  go  to  the  Boards  from  the  Joint 
Committee. 

Final  action  on  these  proposals  will  need  to  await  the  detailed  plan 
now  being  worked  out  by  the  Joint  Committee,  but  the  deputation 
recommends  that  the  following  action  be  taken  at  this  time: 

' The  Board  has  heard  with  interest  the  report  of  its  deputation  on 
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the  discussions  on  future  relationships  with  the  South  Fukien  Synod 
and  the  proposals  made,  and  adopts  the  following  minute; 

1.  The  Board  rejoices  in  the  development  of  the  Church  in 
South  Fukien  and  heartily  approves  the  general  principles 
governing  future  relationships,  adopted  by  Synod’s  Execu- 
tive, the  Inter-Mission  Council  and  our  own  Mission,  as 
follows: 

a.  In  the  work  of  the  Chinese  Church  and  the  Missions  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  China  is  recognized  as  an  autonomous 
(Chinese:  "the  supreme  controlling”)  body  from  this  time 
on. 

b.  In  regard  to  finances  and  institutional  property,  these  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

c.  Missionary  personnel  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as 
Chinese  personnel,  i.e.  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China. 

d.  It  is  understood  that  no  organization  with  veto  power  on 
finance  and  personnel  shall  stand  between  the  Synod  and  the 
Boards  at  home. 

e.  Details  in  working  out  these  principles  are  to  be  determined 
by  a Joint  Committee  appointed  by  Synod. 

2.  The  Board  further  desires  to  pray  for  God’s  blessing  on  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  will  await  with  interest  their 
report  as  detailed  plans  are  worked  out. 

To  summarize  briefly,— this  action  has  the  following  significance: 
(1)  It  recognizes  the  Church  as  fully  autonomous  and  the  supreme 
controlling  body  on  the  field.  (2)  The  Mission  is  now  to  be  fully 
integrated  with  the  Church,  involving  the  question  of  membership 
in  the  Church.  (3)  The  Mission,  as 'Mission,  will  exercise  no  admin- 
istrative functions  and  will  have  no  veto  power  over  any  action  taken 
by  the  Church.  The  opinions  of  missionaries  will  be  taken  into  account 
as  they  function  as  members  of  school  and  hospital  boards,  of  Classis 
and  Synod,  and  of  joint  committees  of  Synod,  dealing  with  missionary 
personnel  and  funds  needed  from  abroad.  (4)  The  Church  will  make 
its  proposals  for  personnel  and  funds  direct  to  the  Board  at  home  and 
not  through  the  Mission.  (5)  Mission  meetings  would  still  be  held 
for  fellowship  and  for  actions  involving  the  personal  relationships  of 
the  missionaries  to  the  Board  and  the  home  Church,  and  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  other  matters  not  cared  for  by  the  Church. 

The  deputation  feels  that,  in  taking  the  action  recommended,  a step 
of  great  historical  importance  will  have  been  taken.  We  are  convinced 
that  it  will  result  in  the  greater  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  mis- 
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sionaries  and  a still  finer  fellowship  in  the  Church  in  China  even  than 
that  which  has  existed  up  to  the  present  time. 

Recommendation  No.  2 

Relations  with  the  General  Assembly 

The  decision  with  regard  to  our  new  relationship  to  the  Chinese 
Church  automatically  establishes  our  policy  in  relation  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Nanking  Conference  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
consequently  the  following  action  is  proposed: 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  South  Fukien  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  China  the  Board  accepts  the  principle  of 
direct  relationship  with  the  South  Fukien  Synod,  approves  the 
transfer  of  property,  under  arrangements  to  be  worked  out  in 
detail,  to  the  Synod  rather  than  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
allocation  of  funds  and  personnel  for  the  work  in  South  Fukien 
to  the  Synod,  rather  than  through  the  General  Assembly. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Board  will  continue  to  make  grants  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  work  of  the  Assembly,  and  following 
the  request  of  the  Assembly,  appoints  the  Reverend  Henry  A. 
Poppen,  D.D.  as  its  representative  on  the  Joint  Conference  of 
Mission  Board  Representatives.  It  is  understood  that  this  confer- 
ence shall  act  as  a consultative  body  to  deal  with  such  matters 
pertaining  to  the  cooperative  work  of  the  Church  as  require  joint 
action  by  the  boards. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  maintain  a close  relationship  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Nanking  Conference,  the  Secretary  for  China  is  instructed 
to  inform  the  General  Assembly  of  all  funds  and  personnel  allo- 
cated for  work  in  South  Fukien.  ' 


Recommendation  No.  3 

Salaries  and  Allowances  of  Missionaries 

It  is  recommended: 

a.  That  the  field  allowance  for  members  of  the  Amoy  Mission 
be  fixed  at  $1500  for  each  individual  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year,  this  allowance  to  be  granted  as  of  October  1st,  1946. 

b.  That  the  children’s  allowance  for  children  of  missionaries  in 
China,  under  ten  years  of  age,  be  increased  by  a special  emer- 
gency grant,  to  $200  a year. 

c.  That  the  Board  pay  tuition,  board,  and  one  round  trip  a year 
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from  Shanghai  to  Amoy,  for  children  of  members  of  the  Amoy 
Mission  in  the  Shanghai  American  School,  and  that  this  be  in 
lieu  of  childrens’  allowance. 

d.  That  the  Mission  be  asked  to  continue  to  study  living  costs  in 
Amoy  with  a view  to  making  recommendations  to  the  Board 
with  regard  to  the  field  salary  for  the  first  half  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

We  have  already  discussed  in  our  report  the  inflationary  situation 
in  China.  Living  costs  are  constantly  changing  and  frequent  adjust- 
ments are  required.  We  discussed  the  matter  with  representatives  of 
several  other  Missions.  One  Board  with  several  missions  in  China  has 
worked  out  a plan  for  averaging  actual  living  costs  in  different  areas 
on  a monthly  basis.  The  general  practice  is  to  start  with  living  costs  and 
add  to  that  a percentage  for  general  expenses.  One  Mission  adds  60% 
plus  40%  of  the  total.  Schools  use  a formula  based  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  cost  of  living  today  to  prewar  salaries.  The  amount  pro- 
posed above  follows  no  such  exact  formula,  but  resulted  from  an 
approximate  average  of  several  of  these.  Most  of  the  missionaries  on 
the  field  at  the  time  of  our  meeting  had  not  been  living  for  long  in 
any  one  place  and  an  accurate  estimate  of  costs  under  normal  condi- 
tions was  impossible.  It  was  felt  that  this  figure  would  roughly  meet 
the  situation  for  the  present  and  after  more  families  had  been  on  the 
field  and  had  had  the  actual  experience  for  a few  months  of  running 
their  households  in  a more  or  less  settled  way,  a more  accurate  method 
of  calculation  could  be  worked  out.  Our  own  study  called  for  a 
higher  figure.  One  missionary  of  another  Mission  was  receiving  $1800. 
and  found  it  inadequate— but  the  Mission  felt  that  the  figure  should 
not  be  higher  for  the  present  than  that  recommended.  In  our  opinion, 
the  salary  proposed  would  give  the  missionary  not  much  more  than 
40%  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  prewar  salary.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  shall  have  to  count  on  a still  higher  allowance  for  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  recommendation  with  regard  to  children  in  the  Shanghai 
American  School  results  from  the  same  set  of  circumstances.  Families 
could  not  be  on  the  field  if  these  children  of  high  school  age  were  not 
in  the  school  in  Shanghai,  but  living  costs  there  could  not  be  met  by 
the  individual  missionary  on  the  present  children’s  allowance.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  thought  best  for  the  Board  to  assume  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  board  and  tuition  at  the  school,  and  discontinue  the  pay- 
ment of  children’s  allowances  for  these  children. 

The  increase  in  children’s  allowance  for  small  children  is  required 
by  the  high  cost  of  food,  especially  powdered  milk  for  children. 
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Recommendation  No.  4 


Increased  Personnel 
It  is  recommended: 

That  the  Board  approve  the  immediate  appointment  of  two 
evangelistic  families,  previously  authorized,  and  two  missionary 
teachers,  one  a man  for  Talmage  College  and  one  a woman  for 
Yok-tek  Girls’  School. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  needs  of  Talmage  and  Yok-tek,  and 
this  recommendation  implements  our  earlier  statement. 

Recommendation  No.  5 
The  Return  of  Miss  Smies 
It  is  recommended: 

That  the  Board  note  with  interest  the  action  of  the  Mission 
welcoming  the  return  of  Miss  Geraldine  Smies  to  the  field  pro- 
vided the  Board  can  be  fully  satisfied  on  the  matter  of  Miss  Smies’ 
health. 

This  action  of  the  Mission  records  the  Mission’s  complete  satisfac- 
tion with  the  work  which  Miss  Smies  did  while  in  China.  The  health 
situation  is  of  course  a serious  obstacle  to  her  return,  and  will  require 
very  careful  consideration.  Life  in  Amoy  is  still  far  from  normal  and 
consideration  of  this  matter  should  not  be  taken  up  for  the  present. 

Recommendation  No.  6 

The  Reconstruction  of  Hope  and 
Wilhelmina  Hospital 
It  is  recommended : 

That  approval  be  given  to  the  reconstruction' of  the  Hope  and 
Wilhelmina  Hospital. 

This  matter  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  report,  but 
this  action  needs  to  be  taken  for  the  official  record. 

Recommendation  No.  7 
Study  of  Financial  Needs  of  Schools 
It  is  recommended : 

That  the  Board  note  with  approval  the  action  of  the  Mission 
appointing  a special  committee  with  Miss  Tena  Holkeboer  as 
Chairman  and  Miss  Christina  Wang  and  Principal  Lin  as  mem- 
bers, to  make  a thorough  study  of  the  primary  and  lower  middle 
schools,  related  to  the  Mission  with  a view  to  working  out  a 
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financial  policy  for  these  schools  which  would  make  efficient  work 
possible. 

We  have  discussed  the  situation  in  our  schools  in  the  bady  of  this 
report.  Our  deputation  felt  that,  if  primary  schools  are  to  continue, 
they  must  do  a much  better  job  educationally  than  is  now  being  done. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  continue  long  on  the  present  basis,  the  whole 
question  of  whether  Christian  primary  schools  are  to  be  maintained 
in  the  area  will  be  decided  by  default.  The  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  designed  to  face  this  situation  positively  and  should  result 
in  the  formation  of  a constructive  policy  looking  to  the  future. 

The  Committee  was  also  charged  with  responsibility  for  studying 
the  lower  middle  school  situation,  particularly  in  Tong-an,  and  the 
proposal  for  the  building  of  a girls’  junior  middle  in  Leng-na,  on  the 
site  originally  intended  for  a girls’  primary  school,  not  now  needed 
for  that  purpose  since  the  primary  school  in  Leng-na  is  coeducational. 

Recommendation  No.  8 

Scholarship  Fund 
It  is  recommended; 

That  the  Board  adopt  the  policy  of  including  in  each  annual 
budget  for  at  least  five  years  a sum  to  be  designated  as  The 
Scholarship  Fund  for  Chinese  Students,  to  be  used  under  the 
direction  of  the  sub  committee  on  China  in  consultation  with  field 
agencies  for  refresher  courses  for  Chinese  Christian  workers, 
either  in  China  or  in  America. 

This  policy  has  long  been  followed  in  other  parts  of  China,  and  to 
some  extent  by  the  other  Missions  working  in  our  area.  The  result  of 
this  in  stronger  leadership  is  very  noticeable  in  North  Fukien,  for 
example.  One  of  the  lay  leaders  in  Changchow,  formerly  principal  of 
our  boy’s  primary  school,  strongly  urged  this  upon  the  deputations. 
Some  funds  are  now  available  and  are  being  used  to  send  students  from 
our  area  to  Fukien  Christian  University  and  Nanking  Theological 
Seminary.  A beginning  has  been  made,  also,  in  bringing  Mr.  Chang 
of  Talmage  College  to  America  for  study  this  year  and  in  the  plan 
for  Principal  Lin  of  Talmage  and  Miss  Chen  of  Yok-tek  to  study  in 
the  United  States  next  year,  but  this  program  must  be  extended  still 
further.  It  is  particularly  needed  now  when  our  workers  are  weary 
after  ten  years  of  war. 

Recommendation  No.  9 

Dual  Membership 
It  is  recommended: 

That  the  Sub-Committee  on  China  prepare  a proposal  to 
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provide  for  dual  membership  of  members  of  the  Amoy  Mission 
in  the  Church  at  home  and  the  Church  in  China,  making  them 
subject  to  the  Chinese  Church  on  the  same  basis  as  their  Chinese 
V colleagues,  during  their  residence  in  China,  and  also  subject  to 
J-  the  home  Church  as  members  and  as  its  missionary  representatives. 

This  is  designed  to  meet  the  request  of  the  Chinese  that  our  mis- 
sionaries be  members  of  the  Church  in  China  on  the  same  basis  as  their 
Chinese  colleagues. 

~Sr 

1-  . Recommendation  No.  lO 

Resolution  of  Thanks 
It  is  recommended ; 

} That  the  Board  express  its  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  cordial 

reception  given  its  deputation  by  the  Synod  of  South  Fukien,  the 
r Classes,  individual  churches,  and  the  schools,  and  hospitals  of 

the  area,  and  for  the  spirit  of  cordial  cooperation  manifested  in 
^ ' all  discussions  of  problems  and  policies. 

\ Furthermore,  that  the  Board  express  its  deep  satisfaction  at  the 

^ presence  in  South  Fukien  of  deputations  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  and  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England  and  the  cooperation  this  made  possible 
in  working  out  plans  for  the  future. 

Some  Observations 

There  are  certain  observations  which  may  not  at  this  time  require 
action  of  the  Board,  but  which  may  be  useful  as  a guide  to  future 
policy.  We  will  make  them  as  briefly  as  possible  since  in  most  cases 
they  grow  directly  out  of  our  report. 

The  Seminary  ' 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  critical  problem  in  South  Fukien  is  the 
Theological  Seminary.  We  recognize  that  the  problems  are  very  com- 
plex and  must  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  Seminary  Board  and  the 
Church,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  seminary  should  not  be  con- 
tinued as  at  present.  If  we  were  to  express  an  opinion  it  would  call 
for  the  immediate  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  so  that  the 
course  leading  to  ordination  would  be  based  on  middle  school  gradua- 
tion. If  that  cannot  be  done  the  seminary  should  either  combine  with 
some  other  institution  or  institutions  in  the  general  area,  or  arrange 
for  students  for  the  pastoral  ministry  to  go  to  Nanking  Theological 
Seminary  or  some  other  higher  grade  institution.  The  South  Fukien 
Seminary  would,  in  that  case,  confine  itself  to  the  trainftig  of  pastors’ 
assistants  and  lay  workers. 
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Kindergarten  Training  School 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a Kindergarten  Training  School  on 
the  Island  of  Kulangsu  operated  by  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission. 
The  school  is  just  about  to  receive  government  recognition  and  is  the 
only  Christian  training  school  of  this  character  for  a very  wide  area. 
The  school  is  limited  to  60  students.  It  is  difficult  to  charge  fees,  and 
owing  to  rising  costs  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission  feels  that  it 
can  no  longer  afford  to  support  the  school  alone.  The  question  was 
brought  to  the  joint  mission  group  as  to  whether  the  school  should  be 
closed.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  there  was  need  for  large 
expansion  of  kindergarten  work  in  South  Fukien  and  that  a training 
school  of  this  kind  would  increasingly  be  needed.  We  have  no  recom- 
mendation to  make  at  this  time,  but  the  matter  will  probably  be 
brought  before  us  at  some  later  date. 

Self-Support 

The  spirit  of  self-support  is  strongly  ingrained  in  the  fabric  of  the 
South  Fukien  Church;  the  Chinese  do  not  want  it  otherwise.  During 
the  post-war  crisis,  capital  grants  for  the  rehabilitation  of  properties 
and  assistance  to  personnel  to  enable  them  to  remain  in  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  the  Church-related  schools  will  clearly  be  necessary.  But 
such  grants  should  be  made  in  such  a way  as  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
self-support.  Probably  they  should  be  on  an  emergency  or  project  basis 
and  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  grants  which  are  recurring 
and  which  in  the  long  run  might  turn  out  to  be  subsidies. 

The  Church’s  Health  Program 

Some  of  the  communities  in  China  have  profited  by  a long  period 
of  Christian  influence  so  that  the  tangible  difference  between  Christian 
homes  and  pagan  homes  is  noticeable;  in  less  favored  communities, 
however,  there  is  little  apparent  difference  between  a Christian  and  a 
pagan  home.  Through  the  Synod  and  the  local  church,  a simple  but 
effective  program  of  health  and  sanitation  would  do  much  to  make 
the  Christian  home  an  example  and  thus  promote  the  general  health 
and  morale  of  the  community.  To  this  the  hospitals  should  give  effec- 
tive assistance.  Furthermore,  the  hospitals  must  be  sufficiently  well 
staffed  to  permit  them  to  get  out  beyond  their  own  walls.  Village 
clinics,  particularly  in  villages  where  there  are  already  churches,  should 
be  developed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  public  health  program  of  the 
hospitals  needs  also  to  be  greatly  extended. 

Visits  to  the  Field 

When  conditions  become  stabilized,  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions 
would  be  greatly  served  by  organizing  small  parties  of  young  minis- 
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ters  and  elders  for  tours  of  the  field.  The  educational  and  publicity 
value  to  the  Church  at  home  would  be  great;  the  Mission  personnel 
would  welcome  the  presence  of  visitors  who  could  view  the  work  with 
a different  perspective  and  could  carry  back  to  the  home  base  the  story 
of  the  work ; the  native  Christians  would  be  heartened  by  the  hand  of 
fellowship  and  would  be  encouraged  by  the  personal  interest  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States. 


Conclusion . 

This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  of  this  report.  We  have  come  to  an 
historic  moment  in  our  work  in  China,— the  end  of  a great  war  and 
the  beginning  of  a new  era.  Basic  changes  in  organization  are  in 
process.  The  Church  is  now  to  take  over  full  responsibility  for  the 
whole  Christian  program  in  South  Fukien.  Our  missionaries  will  work 
in  and  through  the  Church.  This  is  not  a revolutionary  change  in 
principle.  It  has  long  been  implicit  in  our  program  and  has  been  the 
clear  goal  of  our  policy.  But,  it  is  now  being  reflected  in  organization. 
We  believe  that  this  will  have  a profound  effect  upon  all  of  our  rela- 
tionships and  will  further  deepen  the  spirit  of  comradeship  and 
Christian  fellowship  among  all  those  who  serve  in  South  Fukien.  We 
face  great  opportunities  and  overwhelming  responsibilities.  May  God 
give  us  all  wisdom  and  faith  commensurate  with  the  task. 

Anthony  Van  Westenburg 
Luman  J.  Shafer 
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